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Lim'FR 01' TRANSMiri'AL 


^Departmkkt of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
V^^ashin^ton, June 23 y 1914. 

Sir: Physical health for individual and country is very largely a 
matter of education, and instruction in the principles of health ami 
in the means of preventing Sickness should bo given to children in 
schools of all grades, both public and private. Without some gen- 
eral understanding of the causes of diseases, and the means of pre- 
venting them, there can never be in any con^nunity, large or smaU^ 
such hearty, persistent, and intelligent cooperation as necessary 
to guard the public health. In the Southern States one of the most 
common forms of disease, especially among children, is hookworm dis- 
ease. The campaign for its eradication conducted by the Rocke- 
feller Sanitary Commission for the Eradication of Hookworm Dis- 
Ciuso is one of the ragst remarkable health campaigns ever waged in 
this country. It has shown -conclusively the important poi-t which 
the schools may bear in any campaign against this and other com- 
nuiiiicablo diseases, especially against the soil and water pollution 
diseases. For this reason I have asked Dr. John A. FerreD, M. D., 
assistant director ^eneralS^^ho Int-emational Health Commission, 
'who has had an important part In the campaign against hookworm 
in the South, to prepare the manuscript transmitted herewith. I 
recommend that the manuscript bo published under the title TJie 
rural school and Kdohvorm disease, and that it bo distributed among 
’Sfdiool dicers and teachers in the States and Territories and posses- 
sions hf the United States in which this disease is most prevalent. * 

, Respectfully submitted. ' ^ ^ . 

^ P. Claxton, 

.. . Commissioner. 

The Secretary of tub In^rior. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL AND HOOKWORM DISEASE. 


I. IMPORTAN'CE OF THE PROBLEM. 

Good health is of basic importance in education. We now know 
that it is of fundamental consequence, in any eff^tive system of 
schooling, that the child be received into the school a norma], healthy 
animal; and that his training and environment be so regulated that 
he may remain healthy and liormal. With better health ani conse- 
quent greater efficiency, we shall be able to secure with comparative 
eas^ the additional elements necessary to the highest standards in our 
educational system. 

In the development of education in the United States, and particu*- 
larly in the Southern States, where the preponderance of rur^ popu- 
lation has retarded community control of sanitation, realization of 
the health basis of education has been slow. Education in the South 
has advanced rapidly since the Civil War, and more recently the nriral 
schools have had their share in progress. Better laws have been 
enacted; taxes have been levied more generously^ standards for 
teachers have been gradually raised ; adequate school buildings have 
been erected in increased numbers; school ten^ have been length- 
ened ; better supervision of schools has been pro’^^ed; and the public 
schools have reaxhed the point where they find equal favor with all 
ranks of citizens. Yet in this development the emphasis has per- 
sistently been on the school and the teacher, rather than on the 
children to be educated. Only recently have educators turned their 
attention to the physical condition of the average school child, and m 
the South they have done so largely becau.se of the discovery of the 
enormously, important part played by hookworm and allied diseases 
in educational progress or lack of progress. Hookworm disease is, 
in a sense, *a special problem; but it is a special problem of suclMnag- 
nitude, affecting so largo a section of our country, as to be a problem 
of grave nation^ cct^cem . 

Hookworm disease is one of the most prevalent, most insidiously 
ham^l, and most domj^letely preventable diseases known to 
It causes htiman suffering and economic waste altogether out of pro- . 
portion to its apparent death rate. Many ills that have been at&ilK . 
Uted to. mental imd moral weakness nf whole tx>dles of now" 

definitely known to 1 ^ dhe to and^cural^e eure. 

Bei emdita^on I9 one most impo^tali^ and prMilng pfe^blesis 
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. before the people of the eouthem half of the United States and of 
other semitropical and tropical lands. Moreover, the progress which 
has been made in recent years completely demonstrates at once the 
vast benefit, both in, terms of human happiness and industrial effi- 
ciwcy, attendant on the stamping out of the disease; and also the 
complete adequacy, in stamping it out, of perfectly simple precau- 
tions prescribed by the mo^ primary rules of health and even of 
common decency. There is probably no other disease which is so 
well understood in every detail, and which can be so satisfactorily, 
explained to a layman. Nor is there any other widely prevalent 
disease against which the lay commimity can- so readily and surely 
protect itself by simple precautions. Its conquest virtually resolves 
itself into a problem of popular edudation against soil pollution. 

The largest possible public must be brought to know in detail the his- 
tory of hookworm disease, the distribution and life cycle of the para- 
site causing it; its symptoms, method of cure, and, most important 
of all, means of absolute prevention. „ 

■3 In combating hookworm disease it has been found that the rural 
school is the greatest medium for the spread of the infection and the 
most important protective agency against it. In some schools 
investigated the* infection has been found to be 100 per cent— the 
teacher and every pupil a victim of the disease. Records of the sur- 
vey shbw an average infection among rural children of school age for 
whole counties running as high as 70 to 90 per cent, while in some 
sections of Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and other States the disease is less widespread, and 10 per cent or 
less of the school population was foun4 to^e infected with hookworms. 

* The general average for all the children examined to date is 40 per 
cent of infection. 

It is seldom realized -to what e.Ttept the school in rural districts 
, - aids in spreading the infection. Suppose we take a certain school 
district in which, by chance, no infection exists. The son and 
daughter of Mr. Smith visit Mr. Jones, who lives in a district where 
there is much hookwonn disease. While there fruits or strawberries 
are picked off the ground by the Smiths and eaten; and perhaps in 
going barefooted ‘^‘ground itch," the beginning of skin infection, is 
contracted. The visit over> the Smiths return home. Having nc ^ 
{g^sRnitary privy on their premises, the soil around their home is soon 
1 ’ polluted, so that one by one the whole family becomes infected in 
K ^ duress of seventy. Fall comes and the neighborhood 

v Roli^l opeos. The Smith children may by thp time be a -little pale 
and puny fro|ar the disease, but they start to acbooL 
Tim dohool may be in a progtessive oonu^oity; the honae may be 
^ painted and fumkhed with patent deski, and perhaps it has seemed 
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comes irom the rear and ovnr the left shoulders' of the pupils^; pertiai>s 
there is a driven well to supply water, but there will be no bubbli^ 
drinking fountain. Worst of all, no privy has been provided. The 
pupils, not having a privy at home, do not think of having one at 
school, especially since the woods and undergrowth are near the 
schoolhouse. The Smith children do not know they are infected; 
ithey use the common hiding grounds with the other children. Soon 
the whole school grounds are so heavily polluted that on damp days 
every pupU who goes around barefooted will contract “ground itch’“*s 
and, moreover, those who play ball, marbles, mumble-the-pcg, etc., 
■get their hands infected-. Facilities for washing the hands are not 
available, so at lunch time they handle their food with soiled hands 
which are likely to be coi^aminated. 

In this way the pupils at school become infected with the school as 
an exchange. In a comparatively short time the premises around the 
homes of all the school children are polluted, and we have the chai 
which anemia produces coming over the community. Progress of 
the children in school is retarded; the daily attendance is poor; thi 
health t>f the community is below normal ; the citips are pot so well' 
cultivated; there is a general backward tendency. The houses are 
not so w'^ll provided for or kept; the whole community is sick and 
doesn’t ^now it; the economic loss is tremendous. 

Failure or delay in establishing control of infection spread by such 
filthy habits is criminal, once the facts are understood. The appall^ 
ing situation is that the people arc ignorant of the facts. Teaching 
them is a duty of every informed' citizen, board of health, and physi- 
cian; yet these agencies are not sufficient to reach the people 'as a 
whole. 

It, is through the rural school, whence the infection has come, that 
tlie remedy must also come. The measures necessary for permanent 
control of hookworm disease are health supervision, health instnicj 
tion, and pe^ect sanitation. The rural school can aid in health 
supervision; it can supplement and drive home health instruction.; 
and above all it can teach good health and clean living by being itsdlf 
a model of sanitation for the community- No matter how energetic 
a National or State campaign for eradication may be; no matter how 
many cases of hookworm disease are for the time being cured by thy- 
mol; unless the school and the community maintain a consitant vigi- 
lance in behalf of positive measures for good health, permanent control^ 
of hookworm or any other disease transmitted by soil pollution will 
be impossible. ‘ 

In the words of Dr. Roy K. Flannagan, of t^e Viiginia Department 
^ obHealth^ -v . , v:;4t ‘ 

-tfutil * syStenii^, 'tberoughgoing naal orguiistioa is as sceompliiitid fact 
in Vatgiaia and the Sou% the nioMiy expended sdio^'aad Iffidiets 
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in these eectione will continue as now to be 26 pe^ cent wasted.' A blobdle« brain can 
.not properly respond to intellectual Btimuli, and the money epent in attempting to cram 
^ knowledge into the heads of children whose blood is unpoveriahed is doing only thrco- 
-fourths duty. Bad' as the old schoolhous^ are, poor as their equipment is, the greai 
need in the nirkl districts of Virginia is not more schools nor better, nor even better 
teach^, great as these needs are, but better school children; children with rosy 
cheeks and brij^t eyes, instead of pale faces and vacant l^tares; children witii 
rounded, plump arms and legs, instead of thin and bloodlees ones; children whoj=<’ 
brains are fed by a rich, red flow of healthy blood, instead of a watery stream poisom*:’ 

, by a leechlike, filth-borr^parasite. 

Hookworm disease, like typhoid fever, is duo to careless disposal of 
human excreta. Once schools and dwellings ui country districts an* 
provided with sanitary privies of one type or another, there will he 
little danger from hookworm. 

A study of the hookworm problem has shown not only the need for 
sanitary privies, but the need for more adequate sanitary supervision 
by competent medical officers. .Tliere should he in every county or 
.Community unit a capable superintendent of health, devoting his 
' whole time to .public health work. 

. Frequent and systematic instruction by the public schools in the 
elements of personal and community hygiene is necessary for ponna- 
iient control of disease. When the citizens of a community are taugh^ 
from early childhood the necessity for the care of health, they will 
ne|d no ut^ng to provide expert health supervision and saiiitarv 
ptfiyies in every community. 

■ The campaign against hookworm'disease is a campaign of education ; 
and it is right that ii should be waged in the public schools. 


II. THE HOOK\yORM AND HOOKWORM DISEASE. 

A simple description of hookworm disease was given by Ambassador 
Walter H. Pago, ‘ who wrote in 1912 : 

The hookworm is an intestinal paraeite— a worm about one-third of an inch long 
when it is grown.. WTien of mirroecopir sise, ii enters the body moat often through tlio 
akin, generally through the akin of the feet, beqauw the feet c:ome in contact with it in 
polluted aoil. The female worma in the body give forth an incredible number of eggs, 
which' hatch when dopoeited on the soil, and while yet invisible U> the eye enter (ho 
feet. Thence they make a long journey through the body till they roach the small 
.intertln^, to which they cling and give forth a poiaon which prodiu'eslhe diseaae, and - 
lay more eggs, and thus repeat the endlees round of their paraeitical life. As many as 
4*600 worme have been expelled from a single person; they have been known to live 
In a person for 10 years; and they are ao prolific tlmt a large part of the inhabited soil 
of the ear^ between 36 degrees north latitude and 30 degree south is polluted with 
tl^. . The poUution occurs, of course, because of the insanitary disposition of human 
j^creiuhnt. 

^ extreme casre, is made by a dose or doess of thymol, following abd 
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will be brought about by the uiuversal use of sanitary privies. Its effect is to make its 
victims anemic in. plain En^rlish, worthless, luor^ or lew. lu many cases it is, of 
course, fatal, and it prepares the ^'ictira fnr any other disease that he may be ex- 
posed to, notably typhoid fever.* ^ 

Infection by intestinal parasites is by no means confined to the 
South. It is world-wide in its distribution. It is most prevalent'in 
the tropical and semitrojiical countries, where it is a problem of great 
magnitude. Of the total population of the globe— about 1,600,000,000. 
people, in round numbers — q>out 940,000,000 live in countries where 
hookworm disease is prevalent. In the microscopic examinations of 
the stools of persons, six types of intestinal parasites have been found 
in sufficient frequene^r'^to render each one worthy of consideration, 
but the campaign^ in the South has been directed primarily against 
the hookworm, because it Ls the most important, and by far the most 
‘ prevalent, of the grouji. 

Hookworm disease is not new. It is only" newJy understood. The 
symptoms of the disease were described in the records of the Egyptian 
Empire, but their cause was not known. The hookworm itself was 
discovered in 1838 by Dr. Angelo Dubini, an Italian, who. while 
making an autopsy found the small white worm with its head buried 
in the membrane of the small int^tine; but that this worm hod 
anything to do with anemia was not suggested. When, however, in 
1877, Grassi, another Italian .physician, identified the eggs of this 
worm in the feces of anemic patients, it was suspected that the 
parasite was the cause of the disease. About the same time Dr. 
Colomiatti, studying an obscure disease which had caused the death 
of many workmen on the St. Gothard Tunnel, discovered in the 
intestine of one of the tunnel victims i!iore than 1,500 hookworms. 

This 'parasite, known as the Old World hookworm and named 
Anhjlostoim duodenale, was carefully studied, its responsibility for 
certain types of anemia in southern Europe demonstrated, and suc- 
cessful treatment for the disease developed. The prevalence of hook- 
worm disease in the New World was not, however, recogniifed till 
much later. On November 24, 1899, Maj. Bailey S. Ashford, of the 
United Statea Army Medical (’orps, while treating anemia, sup- 
posedly due to starvation caused by the hurricane in Porto Rico, 
identified the hookworm as the real cause of the widespread disease^ 
He, however, supposed the parasite found by him to be the . Old 
World type. In 1902 Dr. C. W. Stiles, of the United States Public 
Health ^rvice, having found the same disease in the Southern Stait^, 
identified ifa cause bb a different species of worm, now known "a8;thc j 
New World ty^, or Necdiar Americana. It was then discotered:^ 
. that' the wonn found in Porto Rico ^as of this spwies.' Subseqwnt^ 


:* In iffll bi^ ttm oa praip^ 

II hoQkWujirin dlMtiiL' ^ ''' ' « * ’ . " ' 
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discovefy of this same worm the cause of anemia among the victims 
of the African low lan^ suggests that the so-called New World type 
was brought to Porto Rico and the Southern States by the slave 
trade. It also prevails in India, and has been spread in Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and British Gxiiana by the Hindu coolies broxight there as 
laborers. 

EXTENT ANU EFFECT. 

In the United States the disease is found throughout the States 
south oPthe Potomac and Ohio Rivers; in Arkansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and also in California. Its prevalence and severity 
vary widely within a State and even in a county, in some localities 
less than 1 per cent of the people beiiig infected, and in others more 
than 90 per cent. Generally speaking, the heaviest infection is 
found on the light, sandy soil of the coastal plains; the lightest in- 
fection on the stiff, clay soil of the Piedmont region, and an inter- 
mediate infection among the foothills and moxmtains. It Ls peculiarly 
a di^ase of the agricultural districts, which goes far to explain the 
long puzzling lack of physical and intellectual vigor to be noted 
among large classes of people in what ought to be one of the healthiest 
and most prosperous sections of the country. Examination of more 
than 496,000 school children during the five years 1910-1914 in 488 
counties of the 11 Southern States has . shown 40 per cent of them 
infected. Of more than 892,000 persons of all ages taken at random 
in this some territory, 34 per c^t were found to be siiffering from 
this disease, and in a vast majority of cases were completely cured. 

For generations hookworm disease has been insidioxisly spreading 
*.ni>recognized and unchecked over those countries of the globe that 
have a mild climate. Its victims, numbering many hiillions, have 
through centuries been hosts to the small blood-sucking intestinal 
parasites which cause the disease. Their strength has been sapped; 
their ^vitality lowered; their physical and -intellectual growth stunted/ 
They have b^n a fertile field for the germs of other diseases. They 
haveT>een mastered in war, commerce, and industry by the more 
hearty people in the colder latitudes to the north. The social and 
aoonpinic importance of the disease is therefore almost beyond com- 
prehension. The infection is in most instances so insidiously ac- 
^quired by the unsuspecting viotim that he and the members of his 
fiunily, who probably likewise infected, do not know Just when 
^;the effects of th^ disease began to manifest tbamselves. In the 
Icpurse of a few summers a once healthy family has become pjje and 
^i^^yfTa once industri^ fidnily has become languid an#^c^ard 
4^<:work; a profipeipus family has f^jen. into, debt; a once 

been reduced by an 

rcymbleluid e^aaily ^ventabfo dket^ to tebancy and to pov^y. 
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The children, once bright and well advanced in their school classes, 
begin to lose their zeal and their mental alertness whea gradually . 
robbed of their'|vitality. They fall behind in the struggt/with their 
healthier classmates^ and, finaLly, discouraged and perh^^fr abused,, 
give up school work in despair^ 

School and college records show that infected students, even though 
not apparently ill, average lower in their studies than those found 
free from infection. In one woman^s college the average standing of 
56 girls found infected was 77.75 per cent, whereas 5*6 girls taken at 
random from those in the institution foimd free from infection aver- 
aged 89.28 per cent. Similarly, in an academy a'group of 25 infected 
men and boys averaged 64 per cent, and a noninfected grt)up beside 
’them averaged 86 per cent. Teachers in all parts of the South report 
marked improvement in zeal and intelligence, as well as in weight 
and physical appearance, of children immediately on being freed from 
the parasites. 

TREATMENT. ^ 

The treatment of hookworm disease is a simple matter. EpSCm 
salts and thymol are the drugs used. The object desired is to clean 
the mucous and food particles from the intestinal tract, so that the 
worms will be exposed to the action of the thymol. This is accom- 
plished by the administration at night of a dose of epsom salts. Ordi- 
narily Saturday night is preferred, as it will then cause no loss of 
time. In treating school children and the children of parents who 
work out by the day, the parents will bo at home on Sundays. Sun- 
day morning, at 6 a. m., one-half of the total dose of thymol in cap- 
sules is given; at 8 o’clock' the other half is given, and at 10 a. m. a 
second dose of epsOm salts is taken. Having cleaned away the 
mucous from around the worms, the thymol acts directly on them as 
a.poison. , While poisoned, the second dose of salts sweeps them out 
of the bowels before eno.agh thymol may be absorbed by the patient 
to cause undesirable symptoms. ^ 

Alcohol and oils are solvents for thymol, and it is exceedingly d^- 
gerous for either of these to be taken by the patient. Gravy, butter, 
milk, etc., must not be taken on days when thymol is given.* Patent 
medicines contain alcohol, and must bo forbidden. The plan followed 
has been to forbid any food or drink, except water, on the morning 
when the' thymol is taken. Moreover, as many hookworm subjects 
have dilated stomachs, which do not readily empty themselves, and, 
as it is important that the thymol should reach the small intestine at 
once, the patmt is urg^ to lie on the right side for at least a h|jf 
hour after taking each dose of thymol. The apparent age, not the;-' ^ 
actual age, is oonsidtf ed when deciding the size of . the dose^ 
thymol is powdered and given in capsules* .. If sugar of,iiiiUt is 
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grain f(^ grain with Che thymol, the* results are more satisfactory. 
The following are the doses : 

* Dose of thymol. 


AgCB. 

^ 

1 Grains. 

.. i 

Grams. 

6 a. m. 

! 8 a. rri. | 

1 te .'V years, ! 

' n 


^ dose ' 

j dose. 1 

5 te 10 yoArt 

' 15 

1 

^ dose ! 

^ dose. 

10 to 15 years 

' 30 

2 

i dose 

^ dose. 

15 to 20 years 

45 

- 3 

i dose 

II dose. 

20 'to 60 vears 

60' 

4 

^ dose 1 

i df>se. 

60 and up^-ards, , , 

V . 

45 . 

3 

^ <io«* 

i dose. 


A'.tiose of opsom nalUi at 10 a. m, fthouM follow tho thymol. 

Male* fern, beta-napthol, and other remedies linve also been used 
in treating hookworm disease, but it is generally agreed that thymol 
is thoroughly satisfactory for the purpose. 


THE ROCKEFELLER SANITARY COMMISSION, 
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In the fall of 1009 it was announced that Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
had given a million dollars to be used in an effort to control hookworm 
disease. In January, 1910, a commission composed of educators, 
doctors, and business men of national reputation was formed, and the 
fbllowing officers elected: Mr. F. T. Gates, of New York City, chair- 
man; pr. Wickliffe Rose, administrative secretary; Dr. Charles W, 
Stiles, scientific secretary. Offices were opened in Washington by 
the ftdjninistrative secret ar}^ The work of this commission, which is 
v'4tnown as the Rockefeller Sanitary Conimission, has involved tluee 
* definite tasks: (1) To determine the geographical distribution of the 
V infection *and to make a reliable estimate^ of the degree of infection 
’ for each infected area; (2) to cure tho present' sufferers; and (3) to 
‘remove the source of infection by putting a stop to soil pollution. 

The State was adopted as the unit of organkation and of work. 
It was regarded as fundamental, in tho interest both 6i economy and 
efficiency, that the work be done as far as possible ^ hrough existing 
agencies. Each State had its own system of public health,^ its 
own system of organized medicine, its own organized public press, 
^ .its own system of public schools. These four fundamentals and a 
; ^^bpst of other agencies were ready for use in educating the people. 
yiV^eee institutions were rooted in the life and traditions of the people; 
^;tb ei4^t th^ agencies in the accompUs^^t of the task was to 
pero^ency bf the work from the beginning. The.eradi- 

a work which no pufmde agency 
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wv»rking iadferpetidmtlr ciotild do for tii6 people if H i^uld, ied W^ 
which no outside agency should do if it could. It was recognise 
* that an outside agency can he helpful only in so far as it ai^ tl^ 
States in oiganiamg and bringing into activity their own forces. * hi 
this spirit the commission responded to invitations from ^tate boards 
of health to cooperate in organizing the work m t^ose States in which 
widespread mfection had been demonstrated. * ' - 

In the 11 States thus inviting cooperation a State director of eani* 
tation was appointed by the joint action of the State public-health 
authorities and the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission. The State 
director is a State official, an officer of the State department of health, 
clothed with all the powers and responsibilities belonging to such 
position. He is the oiganizing and directing head of the whole work 
'for the eradication of hookworm disease in his State andf is respon- 
sible for the efficiency of the service. His work is done under the 
^neral supervision of the State department of health; he reports 
quarterly to the State department to the commission. ^ ^ 

Under the direct supervision of each State director of samtatidn 
is a force of field directors of sanitation. These field inspectors are 
nominated by the State director and' confirmed by the joint action 
of the State department of health and the commission, 'niesft^insp^c- 
tors constitute an ambulant service ^d devote their whole time to 
work in^he field. It is these field directore who determine the geo- 
graphical distribution and degree of infection, who determine the 
sanitary conditions responsible for, the presence and spread of the 
^disease. They enlist the <x>operation of the physicians in' curing the 
sufferers, provide for the treatment of the indigent, inspect sct^ls, 
instruct the teachers, enu^ the press, and, by lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and ji^ftbnal conference, teach the people the importance of i 
getting *all infected persons cured and how to prevent the ^read of 
the disease by putting a stop to:Soil poUution. 

As a definite diagnosis of hookworm disease requires a jmicrosoopic " 
examination of the patient’s stool, each State has a force of trained ^ ^ 
microscopists whose whole time is^given to the examination of ^>eA- 
mens deceived, Ihis microscopic force is stationed at the State 
laboratoiy and in the field, in the latter case working with the field x^ 
director. 

The most effective teaching, whether of phyricians, of editors, of 
school officials and teachers, or of the people, is by demmistration.. 

^e chief agency in this demonstration teachir^ has-been the pounty ^^ 
dispensary for the free examination and treatment of the pwple^/ 
For. this ‘dispensary the county board of superVisora makes a am^' . 
^apprdpriationr The work is done by the field staff of the State ^ 

of h^Uh.* ^T&^diephpsary m aeoimty 
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iwug is a brief 


summary of the work done up to June 30, 


ToUl number pereonB micpoecopically examined 061, 362 

Total bumber of peraona treated •, 5^ 43^ 

Total ntimber of countiee making appropriationjs for county dwpenBariee , . 496 

Total number of countiee in which the infection survey hae been completed . 488 

Total munber of counties in which the sanitary survey has been completed . 664 


The work has required the services of 55 physicians, 40 micro- 
scopists, and 9 stenographers. It has been paid for ui part by the 
county and State authorilies, but in the main by the Rockefeller 
Sanitary Commission, which through the year will have spent about 
$803,211,79. The work was undertaken nearly five years ago, after 
the gift of $1,000,000 had been made by Mr. Rockefeller for the 
purpose. 

To suDomarize briefly, the aim of the work has been— 

1. To demonstrate to the people in each of the 11 States where 
work has been undertaken that hookworm disease is a reality; that 
it is a serious handicap; and that it is curable and preventable. 

2. To make an infection survey that will givb a reliable estimate 
of the degree of infection for each county in the.State.. 

3. To make a sanitary survey wliich shall show for each county in 
the State the conditions of soil pollution w’hich arc responsible for tlie 
presence and spread of the infection. 


4. To conduct intensive educational campaign in every county 
where the infection is present; to teach the people by means of ihe 
printed page, by lectures, by exhibits, by demonstration, the impor- 
tance to the community of getting every person examined and tlic 

^ infected treated; how the examination is made; how the disease is 
treated; how the infection is spread; and how it can bo prevented. 

5. To teach the practicing physicians of the State how- to diagnose 
the disease and how to treat it; to teach them the importance 0 / 
making examination for intestinal parasites a regular part of routine 
examination of all patients. 

6. To get eveiy medical school in the State to make provision for 
.^d^bite instruction in the diagnosis and tr^tment of intestinal 
; parasites, to be given to all students as a requirement for graduation. 

7. To enlist the press of the State in the work. . 

; - 8. To see that the te^hlng of the dangeb of soil pollution and how 

to prevent soil pollution is made a regular part of the instrudtion 
j^ven in the public schools of the State. , 

V »-'9,> To. . make at. leSs t one complete' community demons tra tion ; to 
a rutal.oomm where the infection is rjeuoxiably heavy; to 
71^t;ev$ry pmon examhied; get^eyery .infected person .cured; get soil 
.4^hut»njSt<^ped; people thestoiy pf how 

Um one oommunity. has. eradicated hookworm dipease. • 


r 
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10. Andf if possible^ to help lay the foundation of a county and 
community health service that will in the end take care of hoidrworm 
infection and all other preventable diseases. 

The following summary shows something of the growth of the work; 


Total number microecopic examinationa — 

In 1910 

In 1911... 

In 1912. 

In 1913 

In 1914 .. 

Total nunaber of pereons treated — 

In 1911 

In 1912 > 

In 1913 ^ ' 

In 1914 - 

For each person treated the commission expeuded- 

Inl9ll r 

In 1912 

In 1913 

In 1914 


1. 020 

43,308 

249,958 

427,401 

: ’171,078 

70,687 

151,609 

120,433 

39, 500 

11. n 

1.03 

.J 1;45 

2:21 

Recently measures have been^ taken, where the dmpensari^ have 
done their work thoroughly, to follow the next lo^cal step in the 
direction of permanent control gf health conditions. In North 
Carolina the State board of health has secured for a number of 
counties and communities full-time health officers, who, in addition 
to fighting hookworm diseases, will do other needed health work. 
Instead of selecting a county and spending a short time there — ^the 
dispensary method — the board now has full-time men employed, who 
can remain until every caa^ of hookworm disease is treated and 
cured. In addition to this, sanitary arrangements are being insti- 
tuted for every home in the community, with a view to preventing 
hookworm disease, typhoid fever, and all' other diseases due to toU 
pollution. One community, Knott's Island, in Onnituck Count^f, 
N. C., has already had the benefit of such intensive work. One 
community in Albemarle County, Va., and three communities in- 
North Carolina, Salemburg in Sampson County, Castle Hayne 
Wrightsboro in New Hanover County, Philadelphua in Robeson 
* County, and Red Oak in Nash County are under this plan at the * 
present time. 


Ill, THE STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 





Cooperation between the State departments of health and edtica- 
tion has been one of the most hopeful aigns of progress in the mover , 
ment for communitjr oontrol. of heidth dpnditions. In no. Md hat 
this cooperation: he<^/niipre,pi^^!(»1.6t 
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^ faive furthoi^ in every way p6ffeible the eflforte of th^ State health 
authorities. in the various steps of survey, cure, and prevention. 

In some of the States, notably Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, 
and Kentucky, the alliance has been particularly close. The State 
health authorities have furnished bulletins on J^ublic health especially 
adapted to use in the schools, and the State school authorities have 
distributed these bulletins of information to all the schools in the 
States. 

The “health catechism” has been a favorite form of p\iblication. 

The purpose of the Vuginia “catechism” is stated as follows: 

School authoritiea throughout the Commonwealth have voiced frequently their 
need of a simple but comprehensive statement of the elementary truths of dieea.se 
prevention. * * ♦ It is to meet this demand that the board ifwues in thie bulletin 

a catechism dealing with the great and fundamental truths of public health. As far 
as possible, technical terms and statistics have been avoided, and an effort has been 
made to state the answers as concisely as possible. 

= The catechism is prefaced by the following signed statement: ^ 

We commend to the teachers in the public schools of the Commonwealth the Cate- 
chim on Public Health prepared by the State board of health. We trust it may be 
used widely and feel sure that the time spent in teaching it will yield most vahiable 
results. 

Superintendent of Public InstnuHon. 

* JacKsoN Davis, Supervuor of Colored Rural Schools. • 

Jbsbk H. BiNroRD. Executive Secretary, Cooperative Education Association. 

This, catechism conaiste of three separate sections: (1) The germ 
^theory of disease; (2) specific germ diseases; (3) general sanitation. 
To indicate the chaiacter of the questions, section 1 is here given in 
•full, together with t^ical extracts from sections 2 and 3. 


1. THE GERM THBORT OF I>18RASE. 


(Question. What should be tho normal slato of the human body?— Answer. Strong 
. imd healthy. 

^ Q. Why? — A. Because tho human body is so conKtiluted that, if cared for, it can 
'ovtficomo disease. ' 

Q. If thia ia true, why are aamany people afflicted with disease?— A. Becaufie they 
' .allow the body to be weakened or exposed to disease. 

; . ,Q.-Can one hope to eeoape all diaease?“A. Not yet, because many dim^sen aro of 
■ obscure origin and can not be prevented by means known at present. , 

J ^ ^ "-Q. What name is given these diseasesT—A. They are celled the unproventable 
diseasee. * 


c’ . 



Q. Qive an ejuunple of such a disease.-^A. Cancer is so regarded. - 
. Q. Is it probi^le that this and other diseasee may in time be prevent o*d? — A.' Yes, 
as soon as ire team the cause and undersUuid bow td build up the body 'to prevent 
'thein. 

Q' But wlu^ other great class of dieeasee is there? — A. The preventablo diseases! 
'cy^.i^^W^eo^le•1U to )^^ preydnUhlet-— T6 disco ver the catise and 

tn Jkeep tb^oiuM . .. 

^tises of ajl disea^^A. Np;.but when. wo do 

oa W ^ uhdjBjftifid to' the cam’iitf bf ^ 

ofjthe 

' 
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Q..,WhAt &re iheee pUnU called?— A. Genns or bacteria. 

Q. Do all the little plante called bacteria cause disease? — A. No, only a very ferw • 
varieties of them are dangerous. 

Q. Can one see these germs? — A. Not with the naked eye, but very-eaaily with an 
instrument called the miscroaoope. which magnifies the germs. 

' Q. How do these little germs grow?— A. Like any other plants, except that they 
joky multiply very rapidly. ' ' 

Q. ’What do they require to grow?— A. The same conditious that other seeds must 
have to grow. #1 

Q. And what are these conditions?- -.V The se<d must be alive and must (all in 
fruitful soil under favorable conditions. 

Q. Will dead germs multiply? — A. Never 

Q. \Miat sort of “fruitful soil” do these germs require to cause disease? — A. They 
grow best in a body that i.s weakened. 

Q. And what “favorable consJition” must they have? — A. To do their destructive 
work they must not be overcome in the body by anything hostile to them. 

Q. If germs will not grow in a body unless it is weakened, what great truth of pre- 
vention follows?— A. That if j^^body is kept strong and vigorous, the germs of 
disease will not grow and the pmon will not suffer from them. 

Q. And if the germs will not grow in the body if they meet anything hostile to 
them, what great truth follows ?t— A. I'hal often wo art? able to build up a sick body 
so that it will overtumo disease germs. 

Q. But is there not a better way to prevent disease?— A. Yes; to keep the germ.s 
away from the body. 

Q. Whence come the germs of disease? — A. Always from iho body of someone who 
had the disease. 

Q. WTiaC great, truth of prevention follows from this fact? — A. That if we kill the 
germs as they leave the body they will not attack other persons. 

Q. You have named three niles for prevention of disease. Repeat ihem. — A. 
Keep the body strong to resist disease. Destroy the germs that <x)me from tho body 
of the diseased person. Xeep the germs away from the body. 

Q. If appHed, will these rules suffice to prevent disease? — A. Yes; they would 
put an end to all preventable disease. 

2. HPRCIPIC GERM DISEASER. 

(Qunrtions on tuborcutusL^ uid typhoid are followed by thone here given.] 

Q. There is another disease which is spread by carelefwness iu disposing of tliat 
which leaves the body. What is this disease? — A. Hookworm disoasc. * 

Q. What wilj hookworm disease do?->A. It will keep a young person from growitrg 
and will make him pale and weak. , 

^ Whak cau^ this disease? — A. A ver>' small worm, not imiro than half an inch 
long, which sucks the blood. 

Q. How does this worm cause tho disease?— A. Tho w'orm grows in the body and 
lays eggs. 

Q. What becomes of the eggs? — A. These leave the body,. hatch into Utile won&a 
and may reenter the body. • 

Q. How, then, may hookworm disease be prevented?— A. By taking care that 
everything that leaves tho body is disposed of so that it can nottouch anything that 
people use. 

Q.* Can hookworm diseaee be cured7-r-A. Very* easily, bv a. simple drug called 
thymol. I * . 

/ Q. Who examines , poreons for the dufease and gives trtetment?^A..The Sti^v 
boa^ <4 health, free ci cost. ^ . 

. , I caused by gmbs.-^, PiE^^efcjia, 
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Q. la this diaeasea very xUngeroua?— A. At one time it waa Und kilVed thousanda 
ol, people. 

Q. What causea diphtheria J^-A. A germ which oomea from a pereon who has the 
disease and lodges in the nose or throat of some one else. 

Q. What will the germs do? — A. Grow and multiply in the throat or nose and 
produce a poison injurious to the whole body. 

Q. Can this disea^ be prevented?— A.’ Yes, by keeping all ihoro who have it wlu'ro 
they can not come in contact with others and give them the disease. 

Q. What else mu^t be done?— A. We must be careful not to use pencils, drink in- 
cups, and like things used Ly others. 

Q. (Jan diphtheria bo cured? — A. Yee; by the use of a great remedy mown an 
diphtheria antitoxin. 

Q. What will this antitoxin do? — A. It will overcome the |vnson caused bv the 
diphtheretic germs. 

Q. There is one very important rule about giving antitoxin. \(Tiat is it?— A. To 
give it as soon as the disease is found to be diphtheria. Delay may mean death. 

Q. There is.another great disease caused by germs. WTiat is its name?— A. Small- 
pox — a^disoase that once killed thousands. 

Q. Has anyone ever found the geiro of smallpox?— A. No; but wo know it munt be 
due to a germ because of the way in which it is carried. 

Q. What is smallpox? — A. A fearful disease which causes high fovor, verv bad 
eruption, and pain, and leaves scare on the body. 

Q. Can it be prevented? — A. Yee, more easily than any disease we know. 

Q. How can it be prevented? — A. In one way only — by vaccination. 

Q. Should everyone be vaccinated?— A. Yee; otherwise smallpox will spread. 

Q. Is there any danger in vaccination?— A. None, if properly done. 

Q. What is \-acci nation?— A. It is simply giving a person a very mild disoai<e 
called cowpox.to keep that pereon from having smallpox. * * * 

3. GENERAL SANITATION. 

Q. WTiy is the well so importantf— A. Because if it becomes polluted with filth it 
may spread fever. * • 

Q. Is unclean water dangerous when it does not contniu the gepns of fovor?— A. 
Yee; because impure water weakens the body and makes one liable to disease. 

; Q. What is-the important rule to remember about our wells or springs?— A. To have 
them in such a place and protect them in such a manner that no filth can enter them. 

- Q. How would you protect a well?— A. I would jdace it a long way from any out- 
house or stable or pig pen, and would wall it carefully. I would carry the wall about a 
liiooi above the surface and would then cover the well with a tight plank floor. I would 
also grade the surface around. 

Q; \^Tiat are the most important things in making a school healthy?— A. A good 
outhouse, good ventilation, individual drinking cups, and good light. 

Q. Why is the individual drinking cup so necessary? — A. Because where there is a 
dipper or common cup, if one person with disease drinks from the dipper or common 
' cn|>» the next person drinking may get into his mouth the germs of that disease. 

Q. Why is good ventilation so important?— A. Because without it wo grow stupid 
; and will slowly have our strength reduced. ^ 

Q. Why is good H^t so important? — A. Because unless we have it our eyes will be 
^.^rtriained and our si^t will be poor. 

Haw BhoM one sit lor the best light?— A. W'ith the li^t coming o^^er the left 
^IflihoiUder. or from the left ride. • • « 

Should the State and coqnty protect the health of its ciUsens?— A. Above all 
^ ^e health of the people is the greatest wealth.'*'^ 

— epend ^money lor' this pu^ Xibeni^y, . 

* 'fflui^le re^im . 
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The North Carolina State Department of Education has published 
a number of bulletins on health for the use of schools, as follows, 
each edition approximating 10,000 copies: 1. Eyes and Ears. 2. 
Grotmd Itch or Hookworm Disease, and Soil Pollution. 3. Health^ 
Talks. 4. Medical Inspection of Schools aii ^ School Children. 

The prefatory remarks, written by Dr. J. Y, Toyner,'State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, for two of these I iilletins, indicate the 
sincere interest which schoolmen of the present day have for health 
work in the school and in the community. In one of these letters 
Dr. Joyner writes, in part: 

To public teachers: 

This is the first of a series of bulletins on public health and sanitation, prepared by 
the secretary of the State board of health, at the request of the State 6u}>erintendent of 
public instruction, for distribution to the public school teachers. 

Every teacher is earnestly urged to read carefully every line of this bulletin and to 
observe the simple, practical suggestions contained heroin. Every county superin- 
tendent is urged to insist upon the observance of those suggestions, by every teacher 
and school committee. The first duty of every teacher and every school official is to 
protect the health and lives of the children committed to their care by providing for 
thorn healthful surroundings in schoolroom and on school grounds. Your careful 
attention to those simple suggestions will result in adding to the comfort and pleasuw 
of your pupils, in improving the* discipline, in stimulating intellectual effort and 
study, and may result in preventing much suffering and in saving human lives. 

In matters of hygiene and sanitation example is better than prc<'e])t, and the teach- 
ing of daily surroundings more effective than the memorizing from books of hygienic 
rules and laws. 

Simple brief health talks should be given to all tJho children of the school by ev«ry 
toacher once or twice a week. This and the Latletins following it will contain helpful 
information needed for such talks. 

Alabama has a specially prepared teacher's bulletin for use in the 
schools of the State, with an introductory note by the Sia£e director 
of campaign against the hookworm disease in tlie State. It is ex- 
plained that — 

This Teacher’s Bulletin is intended to supplement— not |o supplant — the various 
textbooks on physiology and hygiene used in the echools."^ Its piirpoee is to bring 
before the teachers the main facts regarding preventable disease and such statistics 
and data as are necessary to them hcinstructing pupils in hygiene and sanitadon. 

Legislative action on health matters is of little value unless supported by public 
opinion. Public sentiment can only be created by .education, and education can 
best be begun in the schools. If every child who attends school bo regulariy taught 
the principles of hygiene and see them in effect each day at the school, he will leave 
with a bias in favor.of hygienic ]^rinciples and will become a focus for the diaiemina- 
Uon of sendmfftt in htvor of public-health movements and measures. 

Elentujcky is anothdi^ State where special bulletins on h^tjb' 
subjects have been prepared by the State board ,of health at tb0 
express request of the State educational authorities. > The E^tuc^ 
bulletin includes a ^d^cnasidn of hookworm disease, pollution, ; 
and similar topics. The aim of the department is ^ put 
into the haiida .^vaiy school child in ^ Kentucky frM. pf 
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|>;:In:1910-il eTery .caunty te&ohers’ institute l^d lectures by health 
^officiars, and the Kentucky State- department of education had at all 
summer institutes in 1913 an expert furnished by the State board 
^ of .healthf who lectured to the teachers and the general public on 
the problems of sanitation and preventable diseases. 

In Arkansas State Supt. George B. Cook reports that the State < 
department of public instruction has been very closely identified 
.with i the work of the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission since the 
-work was first taken up in that State, and that his department 
is also cooperating to the fullest extent with the State board of 
health organized under the provisions of the legislative* act of 1913. 
He declares: 

nils .department is conductuig a perB^Btent campaign of education for proper 
Mitary conditione in eahools and for the teaching of personal hygiene in all the 
^obls: Theee related subjects are discussed in all public addresses and are made an 
important factor in the work of the inspector of high schools, of the two rural'schdol 
'rapeiyisoiB, and of the school-improvement organizer. 

4 . Not the least of the efiforts of the State superintendents in aid of 
the ‘bookworm campaign has been that of writing letters to the 
county superintendents of education, the teachers, and other influ- 
ential citizens, expressing hearty sympathy with the campaign in 
progress and lu'gmg the umst liberal cooperation. Supt. Cook’s 
letter to the school directors of his State illustrates the effective 
appeal that can be made in this ^y: 

To the school directors of Arhmm: 

As you arc aware, the general assembly of 1913 passed the act creating the State 
board of health and defining the duties of this bo^. In their earnest e0orts 'to 
, fulfill these duties, the State board of health is making every effort to cnlist the cooper- 
^ ‘ation of the school authorities for better sanitary conditions in and about our public 
schools. This department is in every consistent way cooperating with the State 
hUard of health to bring about better sanitary conditions, and each school director in 
^ fhb State is respectfully urged to lend his coopc^ration and assistance in this valuable 
/^ aiid much-needed .work. 

r/ T feel that it is not necessary in this connection to discuss* with you th^importance 
the rulings of the State boi^ of health with reference to our schools, for 1 feel that 
r'f::evecy director must realize that no greater service can be performed for the health 
and welfare of his community than U} carry oufi as far^as possible, the orders and 
i of the State board of health. ' I wish particularly to stress the necessity of 

Hh=etecting and maintaining sanitary toilets for each school building* a supply of whole- 
.Xlonie drinking water, and the abolishment of the common drinking cup. 

cordial cooperation of various school boards throughout the State is neceomry 
rfulor tlur succemful execution of the health laws, and it is urgent that every 'school 
^*;j>l>oard.and school director assist the SUte board of health in the same spirit of helpful- 
and dedre for better conditions that actuate this department. 

while pot one of the States where hookworm disease is 
off^ of Statewide health teaching in 

In the n^w course of study issued for use in the 
‘the, Ifdd upon simitatiotx and 

/v' 
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In reporting on heailt^ teaching in Louisiana^ State Supt. llarriB 
motions particularly the work of the State board of health in cooper- 
ation vAth the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, emphasizing the fact 
that while engaged in«.the work of ej^amining and treating school 
^jhildron and teachers *‘thoy giv(j u great deal of instruction in other 
lines of health.” 

Tn Mississippi a valuable health work that means much for the 
hookworm crusade as well its for ever}" other positive movemtmt for 
good health is the work of the State school improvement associations, 
of which Miss Susie V. Powell is the director. By means of these 
associations, working through the State department of education, a 
special ^‘cloan-up and beautify day” has been observed by at least 
2,000 schools and communities at the xlose of school in the spring 
and again at the opening in the fall. On these days the country 
people join with the teacher to put their schools in sanitary condition 
and make them as attractive as possible. 

A special health-day program is issued and is observed by the 
same number of schools. On this day, in addition to the actual 
work done to improve health conditions about the school, a formal 
program is given to educate tho people of the community in matters 
pertaining to general hctilth. 

One of the most successful ways of impressing the value of special 
instruction about hookworm disease has been to demand knowledge 
of it 08 part of an examination in hygiene and sanitation for the 
State and county examination for a teacher^s license. Tho North 
Carolina examination for elementary certificate (five years) given 
in October, 1913, asked the following iixh questions; Nos. 4 and 6 
apply, or may be made to apply, with considerable definiteness to 
hookworm disease: 

N. 0. State Kxaminatioi*,, ElkmenI'aijy School Ckbtificatk. 

OcTODKR, 1913. (I^b-Yeau State.) 

HYaiBNE A^D SANITATION. j 




1. State three important regulationn that slioula be obeerv^ed in or<l5r 
to keep tho dijj^estivo, organs in good health. 

2. (a) Give two reasona why the body must have air. ^6) Toll liow 
a 8chooln>om may bo ventilated without causing unpleasant draft?. . 

"3. (a) What are some of the benefits of exorcise? (6) ■^iscuss the 
heed of rest and sleep. 

4. Give thrtH) hilee for tho prevention of germ disea^. How would 
you apply the^ rulee to a caee of (a) moaales, typhoid fever, (c) 
pneumonia? 

6. Wlyit can you do pontonally to improve the sanitary condition 
of you^^wn community? 

NorB.—AppUoanU for the county ocrtlfleato may omit any ona 
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The questions asked on the corresponding examination the year 
before were notably direct in their application to preventive methods, 
especially with reference to the hookworm problem. Four of the 
10 questions were as follows : 


3. Name five important prevenuble dieeaees and eute a method for the prevention 
of each . 

5. In what ways has the microecopo been a bleesing to mankind? 

8. If authorised by your school board to make a sanitary inspection of th^ school 
property and a report cari>dng recommendations, what would you consider with 
reference to — (a) The grt^ds; (b) the buildings; (c) tho furnishings? ‘ 

9. Seeing children m (rescribed below, what in each case would you attribute as 
the CAU06? \Miat woujd you do about it? 

A child seems dull, stares at you, his head turned slightly to one aide, and 
his mouth slightly Open. » 

{b) A cidld wrinkles his forehead while studying, tires easily, and complains 
headache.. , 

^ ^ (c) A child has prominent but listless eyes, protruding upper teeth, breatlies 

through his mouth, and snores at night. 

(d) A child has earache frequently and does not hear well. 

(«) A child is pale, listless, undersize^ puny, and bac^a^l. 

10. What definite things have you accomplished as ^teacher toward improving 

the and sanitary conditions of your school district? 




p.'- 


two of the questions for 1911 were: (1) What are the waste 
eUminating organs of the body, and what wastes do they eliminate ? 
(2) What are the first visible symptoms of hookworm disease, and 
how may the spread of fbe disease in a community bo prevented ? 

Of special practical interest in this connection are tho textbooks 
on hygiene used in the various gtates. In most of the State lists of 
textbooks, works on hygiene and sanitation have replaced the bodks 
on formal physiology formerly in vogue. Tho publishers of Ritchie’s 
Primer of Sanitation, which gives space, to hpokworm disease, report 
Florida, Georgia, Ix)uisiana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia as using th^ book. 

One particularly effective method of health supervision on the p;.rt 
of the State departments of education, especially important for hook- 
worm disease, has not yet been fully utilized. Wherever regulation 
of schoolhoujses and grounds has been centralisced, the State author- 
ities have the power to insist upon sanitary disposal of filthy particu- 
larly on school premises; In Virginia and North Carolina this oppor- 
tunity has been availed of in the matter of school privies j no new 
schoolhouses in these Slat^ will be accepted unless provirfon is made 
for privies that fiilfill State requirements ^ tQ sanitation. Other 
States have exerted the same power to a greati^ or a lees degree, but 
it is clei^ that' its |K>88ibilitie8 have only begun to be realizekh. With 
a State system of medical inspeotien such as h^ been inaugurated 
in k pumb^ of States extended to cover the whole State, and with a 
defimte redo^tion of the power of the State ‘authorities to condemn 
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abfiolutdj any featim of school equipmeni — water supply, ^l^giemo 
fentures of the schoolroom, sanitary priyies, and the like — a big st^ 
will have been talcen toward the elimination of hookwwm and other 

proven table .diseases* 


rv^ COUNTY SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 

The problem of more adequate supervision, a fundamental one in 
rural oducation, has certain important bearings on health control in 
the school and the community. As it happens, however, the States 
where hookworm disease is most serious are for the most part already 
vmcier county supervision ' — usually considered the most efficient 
form — and are to that ’extent in a better strategic position to give 
help in the crusade. County superint^dents of ech^ls and county 
boards of education in the South have been vigorous supporters of 
the hookworm campaign. Typical of the attitude of the county 
school officials was the action of the conference of county super- 
intendents of North Carolina, which, in 1910, the first year of the 
hookworm campaign, adopted by unanimous vote resolutions 
declaring: ✓ v 

Whereas wc, the membeis of the State AseociadoD of Coimty SuperinteDdents of 
Schools of North Carolina, ‘are convinced of the widespread prevalence of hook* 
worm dieeaae in the State, and that the disease occasions ineetiinable lose (o the 
State in lives, vitality, citizenship, and material wealth; and whereas the disease 
is both preventable apd curable; Beit 

Resolved, That the association hereby pledgee its cooperation in all well*ozganized 
movements for the eradication of the disease; and further realizing that such a move- 
ment has already been inaugurated, we recommend that the State take such steps as 
may bo found irec^ssary to aid in accompliahii^ the desired end. 

In the campaign for controlling hookworm disease, the members 
of the county boards of education and the county superintendents of 
. schools have been in close touch with the firing line. They have con^ 
tributed their personal and official influence wd their time in actual 
field work. Like the county commissioners, they have set an example 
by attending the Hispensaries and having themselves and their 
families examined. '71^ done, they felt no hesitadqn in urging their 
neighbors in aH walks of life to do likewise. In many counties thei^ 
example has created the ri^t kind of sentiment among the people, 
established a precedent, and made a campaign succes^ul which othei^ 
wise might have been a failure. i 

Officially every oj^portunity he^ been used to lend ud to the Work; * 
In soine counties where the' commiasioners could n^t or would. hot 
provide the needed loc^ county apptopriations for the^ digpeindarieail " 
t>ben voted by .the school board., In Lou^ana amounts ranging-^ 
from'SSS to f 100 have \mn appropriated by the ptoish ^hool boa^ 
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to aid in tb« free dispensaries for hookworm disease in each of the 
folbwing parishes: Allen, Beaur^ard, Bossier, Caldwell, Union, 
Washington, and Winn. Henderson, Haywood, and^erson Counties 
in North Carolina have made similar appropriations from the school 
fund. N*orth Carolina has gone even further; it has a provision 
allowing the county boards of educa*t4on, after providing for a six- 
, months' term of school, .to appropriate a suiii not to exceed one-hull 
the amount necessarj^ for the ■employment of a whole-time health 
officer, whose duties shall include the medical inspection of the 
schools and grounds and a medi'cal examination of the pupils.” The 
law declares : 

The county board of education may alao reeerve sufficient funds * * » to pay 
a part 6( the cost, not to exceed one-half, necesaary to employ^ capable physician 
for his entire time as county health officer whose Section meets with the approval 
of said board and whose duties shall be specified by the county board of health to 
embrace those provided for in that part of section il, chapter 62, of the public health 
kws of-1911, relating to the medi<al inspection of schools and schtwl children ; and he 
shall l^tUre to the teiicherB in their naeetings and supply them with printed instruc- 
tions regarding measuree for the proper care of the body, the recognition and preven- 
tion of disease, the recognition, prevention, and correction of physical defects, etc., 
and he Shall keep an accurate daily record of the work hfe does under the provisiona of 
of this act and make weekly, monthly, or quarterly reports giving such information as 
may be called for by blanks to be furnished by and returned to both the county board 
of education and the State superintendent of public instruction; and if the county 
health officer should neglect fdr a period of 90 days to carry out the spirit of this act, 
^IcSB’his entire time should be required to fight an epidemic of some contagious or 
infectious disease, the county board of education inay, in its discretion, i"ithdraw its 
financial aid in his employment. 

The duties of this county health officer in so far as they pertain to 
the Bcht^ls are prescribed as follows: 

* * ^ he shall make a sanitary examination during Uie summer montlis of everj' 
public-school building and grounds in the county, and ns school edmmittee or teacher 
shall make use of any school building or grounds until the county wiporintendent of 
health .shall certify in writing that said building and grounds have been inspected and 
found to be in a satisfactory sanitary condition within four mouths o( the date of the 
certificate. He shall examine every school child that has previously been examined 
by the teacher according to methods furnished said teacher by the county euperin-. 
tendent of schools, and reported to said county superintendent of schools as probably 
defective in the condition of its eyes, ears, nose, or throat, and be shall further endeavor 
. to have examined the feces of every child whom he suspectf of having hookworm 
diseaM. He shall notify, on blank forms and in accordance with instructions furnished 
by die Statb department of public inatnictidh, every parent or guardian of a child 
having any defect of the aforesaid organs, or hrokWorm disease, and he sh all suggeet 
to Mid parent or gu^ian the proper couiee of treatment and urge that wdi treatmen t 
•Ibe procured- Heifiail cooperate fully with the county boaid of education, the county 
•upwinteodent of echbols, and the teachers in the public achoois; to end that 
(hildben nmy be bettw informed in regard to the importance of h^Ith and the method 
jrf prevtfitittg disease. He ihall, throu^ the coiitity press,, public addresses, and In 
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every available way, endeavor to educate the people of hia county to aet a hi^er 
\'alne on healthy and to adopt such public and pnvate measurea aa will tend to a greater 
ooneerv'ation of life. Any violation of this section shall constitute a misdemeanor, 
ahal! subject the defendant to a fine of not lees than $10 nor more than $60. 


la addition to this he is expected to instruct the teachers in the 
essentials of health work; presenting facts about the recognition, 
prevention, and cure of the common diseases; and indicating methods 
for detecting the physical defects so common in handicapping the 
progjrpss of school children. 

County school boards have given official sanction to the work in 
the form of resolutions. The following is a set of resolutions. adopted 
Kv a parish school board in Louisiana; 


Whereaa it has been proven that soil pollution diseases, such as dyeentwy, both acute 
and chronic; typhoid fever, hookworm disease, and other intestinal parasitee, are 
spread by meant of soil pollution and other agenciee, such as flies, which act as 
carricTB, and 

Whei^ the schoolhous# is the center of education along all lines and a proper in^ll- 
ment of sanitary methods is especially important to instill into the minds of the 
young at that ewly age which will insure sanitary habits in the future life ci the . 
child, and 

Wliereas a campaign for the eradication of hookworm disease anm^^etter saaita- 
tion and improved sanitary conditions in Vernon Parish is now j^mj^n under the 
direction of the State board of health: 

We, the pariah board of school directors, in regular sessicm convened, do pledge 
uut hearty cooperation and support to this movement, and we instruct our superin- 
tendent of schools to have remodeled— where old buildings can be utilised — or to ^ 
construct two new sanitary privies at each schoolhouse in the pariah. This step is 
^ taken hoih as a preventive measure, and from an educational point of view,* 

The schoolrooms have been thrown oj>en to the ^xealtli officers for ^ 
lecturing to the children or their parents, and as places for eon- 
ducting the free dispensaries. Aid and encouragement have been 
given in having the children examined, and the infected ones treated. 
WJien tlio coimty superintendent could not be present he has written 
the teachers, bespeaking their CoGperation in every way. 

In many counties thocountyschoolsuperintendenthas gone around 
with the health director on his weekly itineraiy. The letters, however, 
have been among the most common method employed by them in 
rendering assistance. Below will be found types of some of these 
letters: ^ . 

• NswLaKD, N. C., Aug. id, 


DsAn Teacher; Dr. Jacocks, of the State hoard nf health, is in this county con- 
ducting a hookwonn and public health acmpatgn. 

Theee matters are of vital interest to every conununity, and the hookworm disease ' 
is especially imp<Hrtant to the child life of the county. I wish therefors that yotL y < 
would take every means at your hand to get diUdren and parents^nterested in thi$ 
workv ‘ . . ‘ .... ■ • ‘ T 

— ^ ^ — — 1 

1 Bztndi ttom tie mtanttss o( tits mesUiif of Um psrUi board of nhool dkadoii of Vwnoo 2 

Apr.s,i»n,p.aa7. 
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' Dr. Jacocks 1 b going to vimt as many schools as possible, lecturiD^ and teachin{; by 
pictures and microscope. I shall be with him at aslnany places as I can, and whether 
I reach your place or not, I shall be glad if y«^dll give him all the aid in your power 
when. he comee to your school. 

By all means get ev<*ry child in your school examined. With bek wishes, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 

Frans A. Edmonson, 
Coynfy Superintendent of Schooh. 


4 0 Jonesboro, La., Aug^t 28, 191S. 

DBAS Sis AND Fwbnd: Dr. Geo. M. Trezovaht, of State board of health and hw»k- 
worm commission, is now beginning a campaign in this parish for befter sanitary con- 
» ditions and the eradication of the hookworm. This is a work in which all good citi- 
sens of our parish are iuterested, and I am writing to you to request that you cooperate 
with us in making this campaign as effective as possible^ I am sending you a circu- 
lar by which you can see on what date we shall hold a meeting in your community. 
Please talk up this meeting-cunong your ueighbors and have us a go^ crowd present. 
This is a very important subject and one in which we are all interested. It means 
better health for our people and anything that makes for better health is a benefit in 
every respect. Better health means more prosperous people, more intelligent people, 
and happier people. Be suje to come to the meeting yourself and bring as many of 
your friends as possible. At all of the night meetings the will be illustrated by 
means of a stereopticou.' 

Thanking you in advance for your interest and cooperation in this great inoxement, 
I am, 

Very truly, yours, ^ R. L. Dicken6on, 

ParUh Superintendent of Schools. 




In the programar for county educational rallies, and conferences of 
conimitteemen and teachers, time has been generously shared with 
speakers on health tppics. Nj[n some instances county school com-^ 
^ mencetnente have been features of the county' fairs, or were held 
separately. This in^ North Carolina has become a great stimulus 
to the general interest in schools. Iff Kentucky the chautauquas 
have drawn wide attention. They combine for the county the work 
; of the school forces, the health agencies, the farm demonstration 
work, the girls' tomato club work, the boys' corndub work, and the 
rpa4-^dding agencies. Immense throngs attend these meetings and 
'v-feam new thitha about bettering their conditions along economic, 

'^ health, somly and moral, lines. . : * ‘ 

; C \The future of health work in, the epunties lies the h^ds of the 
pQUikty heai^ ofiicer. He must be a whole-time m^, lieedl&s to 
;^y * with special training for his work. He will work in c^e con- 
aMitoh with the school authorities, and the effeotivape^s <rf his work 
large part depend upon the copperation he secures from the 
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The truism that ^Hhe teacher is the school'’ has special application 
in health work. The teacher’s influence js all-powerful. The work 
of Hoag in Minnesota, as weU as of other investigators, shows that 
the individual teacher can do much iporo in direct medical inspection 
than is usually recognized.. No one would suggest that the class- 
room teacher, whether in city or country, should replace the trained 
medical man in diagnosis or treatment, but the /judgment of the 
teacher is only second to that of the physician in reading the physical 
capacity or incapacity of the pupil from day to day in school. Simi- 
larly the work of the 'teachers in th^ Government Alaska service, 
where expert medieal assistance) is frequently ouUof Ahe question, 
indicates how; immediately valuable the teacher can be in guarding 
the health of the community. All the efforts of State and county 
authorities will go for little if they are not backed up by the indi- 
vidual teacher/The hookworm campaign has been fortunate in 
enhsting the ^hole-hearted support of teachers eveiywhero. 

^ The teacher, poorly paid, li^ing with the primitive sanitary condi^ 
tions found at many of the homes, as well as at the school, comes 
in daily contact witli the cliildren. If they are healthy and bright, 
her work is satisfactory; if they are sick and backward, it is unsatis- 
fa^ry and trying to the limit. She is exposed to the diseases which 
may ^d their way into the community through soil pollution, the 
‘^typhoid fly,’' contaminated drinking water, or any other channel. 
She has to adjust herself to the comforts in food and lodging repre- 
senting the standard of the community, which, generally speaHng, 
is not what she has been accustomed to have. Yet the coopwa^tion 
of the teachers has been given so cheerfully and .uniformly in the 
health work, and whatever else is intended to raise the standards 
of living to a higher scale, that her aid has been expected and given 
as a matter of course. She acquaints herself with soil pollution and 
hookworm disease in detail; and imparts this knowledge so forcibly 
and so frequently that habits of sanitary living and thinking are 
fihally cultivated by the children. Instances have Been reported 
wherjUfteachers have refused to open the fall term of school until 
privies were provided* The results of their untiring efforts will be 
carried by child to parent, and much immediate good will result at - 
the homes; but with the next generation of parents will be seen, the 
the fuller fruits of the work. 

. The teachers have aided in getting every child tb submit specim^ / 
for examination. The writer has recently seen the teaohm " 

the entire sphooTin a body to the dispensary,, not only that .eac&\ 
child'^ould be examined, but that he might^see the microscope with 
which the examination is made, see though the powerful p 
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the eggs of the hookworm, and perchance the living larrse hursting 
forth from the egg; specimona of various intestinal worms; photo- 
graphs of sick cured patients; dispensaries, etc. The iectupe 
of the director of the dispensaries is Very interesting to school chil- 
dren. Where the distance is groat, two or four horse wagons aixi 
employed in carrying the entire school to the dispensary. 

The tAchers have usually been very sensible in handling the 
childrem^ They Bavfe taken the initiative in being examined, and 
alway^fiet the fact be Iriiown. Then the children, believing the 
example the teacher sets to bo the proper one, will themselves in a 
very matteivof-fact way take the examination. Very few under 
. such circumstances fadl to bo examined. From the school child the 
idea is accepted by the parents and older heads, and in many counties 
^ per cent or more of the entire population have been examined. 

.The teachers lecture to the children on health topics, and teach 
the lessons of hygiene and sanitation used in the re^ar prescribed 
course of s^idy. The following set of questions in a quiz suggest 
^he nature of this teaching: 


A . 

Do that there is a hookworm discaec? 

1. To^mat ie the diaeaeb due? Describe the worm. 

2. What are the symptoma? ^ 

.3* How is the disease spread? What persons are most liable to catch the disease? 

^ 4. Give the life history of a hookworm from the time the egg is laid until the worm 
is back in the intestine. 

a. Can the disease be cured? Which is the better — euro or prevention? 

,3. ^ow can the disease be prevented? « 

7. Will a pen»n that has the disease necessarily have it always? 

8. Suppose you had charge of a hookworm patient; describe your treatment oitd 

precautions. 

9. What can school children do to eradicate the disease in Eeeex? 

Literature on hygiene and sanitation is distributed by the teachers 
fipm the State departments of education and of health, respectively. 
J^requently they hold piotheis' meetings, where matters of vital 
• conoom to the homea alre discussed; visit the various homes and in 
an- inoffensive way prevail on the parents to improve sanitary con- 
, V/ '^.ditions. Many of them are able to make the rudimentary tests for 
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Ij:: :, '^defoctive.^ari^ etc., and often have succeeded in having 

' ■■ .'■'^coyi^ted the . def ecta that were found. Many -instances have been 


of teachers having essays written on health topics. 
1^0 found one written by a North Carolina girl 9 years 

, >^.W; age,. 


BiijtwBiewa; Idoatknow|Mmudi 
do Bus^. Courin libbie does. Her boy iud .hodkvoriiis. 
^ i^e m^ciae for th,m. 'Coi^' Libbie grt one ot tlie;WnDa 

Itridw how. ShepUtit undereUtUet^M R Wifoe Httle 
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a hook on one end and a tiny black head. \Mien we were ill' the country mama would 
not let ufl go in the cow lot near hog pene slop paila or dirty mud -puddles for the hook- 
worm lives in the ground by them. They get in your feet and make soree on them. 
Then they crawl up in your body mamma says, and hook on your huidee, thwi they 
just eat all the time. They make you look pale and ;weak. You feel tired and lazy. 
But you can live a long time with the hookworms hooked up in you. More and mu^ 
keep coming until you get full of them. Then I guess you die. Harry did not dieT 
Ho got well and fat. Mamma says people in the north don’t have hookworms like 
peo^ile in the south. *I am going to try not to catch them. I guess my cousin in the 
north will not catch them. This is all I know about hookworms for I have not boen 
to school but three terms. I will have to wait until I can study big books and learn 
more about them. I am nine years olck and go to the Hem en way School i;i Wil- 
mington. 

Yonra truly, 

hKNORA E. Kebn, 

i05 Princets Strut. Wilmington. N.. C. 

Febrcauv 20 , 1911 . 


[i umpontion submitted in contest by pupils qf Roseland High School^ La.] 

hoOkwohms. 

The liookwonn is a curious and interesting little animal, which ha^ aroused a good 
deal of interest to the people of the Soutli. A tiny animal one might say to 
cause so much study and \?prk. *But when I tell you all about this queer little 
parasite, you will not wouder any more. 

This tiny creature is about one half an inch long, and of a grayish color, sometimes 
« little re<l, this is caused by the blood which it has sucked. The head of this small 
woi|j:i is turned, reminding one of a hook. Examine Biq^mouth, what do you find? 
Yes, 4ittle fang like teetli, these enable him to clutch upon the walbof the intestines 
and stay without trouble. Ixx>k how its tail is broadened oiit. The female hook- 
worm is the one we are more interested in, for it is she who does the most damage. 
Look at her body, sec the little organa. In these organs are tiny eggs which she lays 
in the iuteetinee of our body. These eggs are passed out with the waste matter and 
if deposited in the right soil will hatch out in twenty-four hours. 

Here, we come to the life process of these many baby wonns, our little enemies. 
If Uie soil is wet, and filthy these babies thrive. It is along the cow pens alM. filthy 
water that they live. A queer place indeed to live, but a better place egnnot be found 
to suit those amall parasites. After these little worms have been hatched they begin 
to eat and grow. They keep this up for about eight days then they stop eating and 
growing. But while they do this they shed their skins twice. The socohd time 
tliey shed their skins the^ form^a shell or thin layer of skin arounci^ themselves, and 
Ho for several months without eating because they have stored up their food in those 
eight days they wore growing, th^y thus lie dormant until some healthy, ^lutnp, 
rosy cheeked boy or girl cornea along with his or her barefeet splashing and slashing 
through thq mud and filthy water, never dreaming of the little enemy who is boring 
itself into their skin. Oh yes, their feet itch, and they say it is ground itch, bat our 
small parasites know better, they finally bore their way into the skin, and the blood 
which is circulating around in its daily work, carried these little creatures to the luagi^, 
they reach the mouth and are swallowed, and then they finally land ^ the pl^ce 
whwe they have been trying to get, to the walla of the intestines and suck away^^the 
fzom the body, '^ese little worms suck away uniii at hast ihe h^tb^ litUe 
Wefeet child with his roey cboe^ and bsHKuit eyes lud bright waya beo^^ 
diff^nt sort of Uttle fellow. / . -'i. 
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affecta him »o that hia complexion becomes tallowy or waxy white, that is if a 
great many of these little worms have bored their wa^ into his body. His brilliant 
eyes and merry ways are lost, tlie h)sy cheeks have fled, and a tired unhappy little 
fellow we see before us. His aliouldera droop, and the bones of his chest one can 
plainly see — The cry, “I am as hungry as a boar,” gives way to — ”I don’t want 
ajiything to eat.” But it is notonly the barefoot boy or girl who is troubled with these 
little animals. Thin shoes, and worn shoes on the adults who do not discourage him, 
for he bores his way tlirough the leather. Ho also gets on the vegetables which have 
been highly fertilized and often wo swallow him, 8fj bo careful and not cat anything 
unless it w thoroughly cleanse<l. Often yyung men ami women are stunleil in tlieic 
growth and look like little dwarfs. 

But you lw)k at me with dismay ami ask, “Is there no cure for this?” No ctm*? 
ask Dr, Adams and ho will tell you there is. Hut wait, don’t bother him, for he has 
enough on his mind as he is.doing a great work for the school cliiUlreu and people 
of the South. I will tell you myself. It is very easily ^lone, First 1 will iwk 
Dr, Adams to leave «>me metlicine, for you next time l^e comes (o visit mo and on the 
envelope will bo directions. If yon are examiue<l i)roj)crly, and find yon have a great 
many of these tiny creatures in your lK)dy, tlic doctor will pn)bahly tell you to take 
aboutjlireo treatments, but by the w'ay you have given me your attention I think 
one tr«itinent will bo sufTicicnt utiless your case is a severe one. 

IluTii Smith, 

U)Q\ (/rude, Ho»flan(7 High Sc.JhOol, 7Vnn/i/>rt/(Ofi /’urwA 

/ 

Debates on the importance of one disease tus compared* with another 
* ,have been entt^rod into in a very lively and ori^fll wav in. certain 
schools. The following was taken down in shor.thand by Dr, Boswell, 
of Mississippi, in a public-school debate in Alcorn County. 

^^HESOIVED, THAT THE HOOKWORM IS A GREATER TEST TIIAWIIE 

TYPHOID FLY.” ^ 


MUi ^Fannie Mac IKriy/it, in optniruj the debate^ said in part as follows: Hookworms 
arc more dangerous than the fly, as they are not only more nnmerouH but nro more 
serious. They got into the lx)dy thrcuigh the skin and pass through the blood to the 
heart, Now, tliink of anyone with such a thing in his heart. After getting in the 
bowels he sucks the b'Jeod “just like the mink does the chicken when he kills the 
animal by sucking his blood, so does the hwikworm kill the human by sucking his 
blood,” It causes paleness, weakness, and causes some of them to oat dirt ami their 
clothes, [Quotes t^ie report of Dr, Stiles’s case whore the l>oy ate the wale,] Think 
of the loss in this way. Hookworms causo more trouble because of the long-Htamliiig 
disease. It also weakens the body and helps the fly to give the person fever, ^AIl 
the cases of typhoid can not be charged to tlie fly, as therb are maf|y other w'ays of 
.getting tlio diseas^. 

More than 2,000,000 people have hookworm disease, and many of .the deaths fmm 
fever are traceable to die weakened cx)ndition as a result of hookworuJ^. They also 
cause a lack of mental development, even going into insanity, and are ab expense to 
the Government to care for. " Sluggishness is caused by lu>ok worms. Many cases in 
children are invalids and require the assistance of sotro member of the family ivn- 
stantly, causing loss to the family in work. 

' Mu$ Frances Affen, in opening the discussion for the negative, said in part as follows: 
^he most dangerous animals are the lion and rattlesnake, both of which givel^. warning 
b^ore springing oh their prey, but the fly, with all his dangerous load of gemin, comes 
upon us unawares. \' 


THE INDmOtTAL^TEACHER. 



In 1873*Dr. Nichols first callod bitten tion to the fly as a poflliihle factor in the spread 
of disease. 

It takes about 10 days for the fly to develop. It w possible that one fly may have a 
family df 195,330,535,000. 

There are many fam?lie8 of flies, but the ordim^ry house fly is the fly that (jfves us 
tiie most concern, as was shown by Dr. Sternberg’s report of typhoid during the recent 
War with Spain. Nations go to war, but it is left to tlie fly to fire the first gun. 

They are much worse than the mosquito, because they ruay carry many kinds of 
germs, as was jiroven by a recent examination of 14 flies, and tliey f)un(i 0,000,000 
germs on them.* In the State of Washington 9 per of deatlis are <iue to typhoid. 
J4ew York, it is said, has 20 deaths per day as a reeuiPof the flies’ arlivities. « 

We should all i^ct as a commitee of one to eradicate the fly. 

(Gladys Timbes/for the affirmative: IfookWrm disease is a vev *erio*is thing, because 
of the damage doue the human body and the great mimoer of cases. (Here she 
oxliibits a book on tlio disease by Dock and Bass showing the ]>ictures of various 
families and talking briefly on each.] Shape, round and curve<l; size of a small hair 
pin. * They lay eggs that hatch in the soil. The young worm sJieds his first skin in a 
short time and then another one, which he stays in for protection, aiuk crawls down into 
the soil; then, when jK)mo one comes along barefoot, os poopjo do in the country, 
they get into tlie akin. It is said that they are able to bury themselves in tlie skin 
in about eight minutes. 

Wo may got diem also from eating raw vegetables from dirty gardens. 

In llungary it is said that they had 95 per cent infection and reduced it to 35 per 
cent by fighting it. 

/rf'noir Alvis^/or the negative: The^houso fly is. more dangerous. My opponenta say ' 
Uiat screens will protect from the house fly; so will Uie sanitaiT^ privy protect from the 
hookworm. 

The fever is given to us in such a way that we are most dead before we know what 
is the imuble. You can live a long time with hookworm disease, but typhoid kills 
wxnw 





Rupert Alvin ^ for the affirmative: It is undoubtedly mOro dangerous than th# fly, 
when most every house in our community has felt the effects of it by the children 
having loo itch and not being able to work, as some of my opponents have been, and 
wo liave had very few cases of fever. I am sure that wo have 10 cases of hookworms 
to 1 of typhoid, and then, too, hookworms weaken the person so tliat he really helps 
tlie fly give him fever. They also help to give consumption, diphtheria, and many 
Other diseases, by making the person so woak*tIiat he imot able to' fight off the other 
diseases. ' ‘ . 

Hookworm disease causes the boys to drag around the streets f^nd interferes with 
tliem at school, keejiing them back in their studies. And it also causes a degeneration 
in morals which may account for some of our criininaU. 

Lillie B, Wright^ for the negatwe: If hookworms are such a danger to the human fam- 
ily, 08 my opponents would have you believe, why didn’t the Lord send them as 4 
plague to Egypt instead o f ‘ th e fl y? ^ ^ 

The reason that the house fly was not called the ‘ ‘American murderer ” was because 
no one happened to t^ink of him as such. It is impossible to destroy thu danger of 
the flf by screens, because in most families they have children that will leave them 
open and allow the flies to enter. 

Typhoid is more dangerous' because it kills at once, and hookworm diseaee will 
live for a long time. One can wear shoes ahd keep off hookworms, but the fly "will , 
creep up on you and give you the fever before you know it. * 

Quy Oftene^/or the affirmative: Glad to be on the hookworm side, as I have had some 
experience with typhoid and know Uiat the fly did imt give me the disease. Hook* ■. 
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oaoae giottiid itch and paaB'^from the sldn through^ the blood and get into the 
Btomach. It not only hurte them^ but ruins their looks. 

In many schools the infection is almost 100 per cent» and tn cotton factories very 
hi^. <It causes porverty, and possibly this is the cause of many of them eating diit 
and other jUth. 

It is much^easier to protect against the fly. Hookworms cause weakness, diaaineas, 
and the child does not grow, and wont of all hinders in the education of the children, 
many students failing in examinations. 

If the fly was the worse enemy why was it not called the American murderfer? 

Miu Adah TimUt, for the negative: So many cases of typhoid are gotten from water 
where the fly has carried the germs, we do not suspect the danger. By wearing shoes 
we are secure against the infection ef hookworms. 

So far aa eating dirt, it is purely a lack of food and would not be done if they had 
anything else to eat in sufl^cient quantities. 

Flies nbt only scatter disease in thd kitchen, but to the bedroom as well. They 
bring us the germ of typhoid wher^we never wovdd get hookworms except by going 
barefoot. 

Cliffard Orteru^ for the affirmative: Hookworms are worse of course. As one of my 
opponents said sopiething about flies multiplying, 1 will give you a few thingp about 
die hookworm. It is possible that one worm will lay 2,400 eggs in 24 hours, in one 
year 8,765,000. 

I notice in a sanitary edition of one of our papers a picture [exhibits the paper] 
ihpwing a section of skin with 47 worms in it. These will lay 4,011,728 eggs the 
firat year. 

, Hookworms are scattered all over the South and cause toe itch. They may be gotten 
in several other ways. Many poor people all over the South are in a very critical con- 
dition on account of this disease* . It causes headaches, stomach troubles, eye trouhlce. 

(He exhibits a picture showing two of the paraidles in the lung and calls attention to 
the grei^t danger of infection in this wound. He calls attentioil to his opponent’s 
statement of the children leaving the screens open and letting iu the flies, and shows 
them tha( by the use of a spring it would be impossible for them to do so.] 

'^George Ragan^Jer the effirmative: The fly is only a carrier and the hookworm is pro* 
‘*ducer of the disease . He is about five-eighths of an inch in length, ctm’ed like a hook, « 
and is called the American murderer. He gets into thel>ody through the akin and 
paasei^to the stomach. It is said that they can enter the skin in eight minutes. 

They pass through the blood to the heart, then to the lunge, up to the mouth, and are 
sw^ow^. They fasten themselves on to the stomach wall and suck the blood. This 
weakens the stomach and it can’,t perform its work, causing many of the severe case^ 
of indigestion that we see about over the country. The worm lives at the expense of 
the human body. 

The genn^of typhoid is not near so large as the tip of the worm’s tail knd couldn’t do 
so much damage. Both of them multiply fast enough . 

Typhoid only kills about 5 per cent and if one has the fqver he is aware of it, but you 
mayjiave hookworms and not know it for a long time. All this lime you are giving it 
to other people, and still have the same ones eating your blood. 

No doubt many die from the disease, and it is called heart failure or dropsy. We 
can screen against fly> but we can not against the worm. It is also almost impos- 
sible tp get people to .wear shoes all the time. 

Min M^t^Wfightifafihe^ Flies a greater pest than thp hookwmm. 

^ Typhoid feybr is.cau^' by a germ, and.a penon may cairry the germs iat yean after 
'^^&ving lecoveted horn the.disease and discharge them to be given to some one else by 
11^1 ^ she draws a picture of the fly's fool, Skewing how it is possible for one 
# cai^ Fl^e^ bring ^ g«ms fm® filthy pIsPQw and give 
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them to unmupectiDgpeqpiis, while we must get out and ^hookwonns. Hookwonne 
do not multiply in the body &8 do the germa, utd ft peraon may harvo ft few thftt'will 
never hurt them. 

During the Spftnieh-American Wftr,^hen 120,000 men were mobilized, m that 
crowd there wa« somewhere ft typhoid carrier who depoMted the germfi in the bounds 
of the camp; then the fly carried it to the mess tent, and as a result four times more 
men died from disease than were killed. Hookworms are outlived in a few years. 
Germs increase much faster than worms. 

As to dirt eating and eating of the dolhee, I doubt it. 

Flies carry the germs from the filthy privies to the water and to the dining room, and 
no doubt in this country, where the privies arc in the orchards, many of the germs are 
deposited upon the fruit and oaten by the people. The worms are in the ground, and 
by the mere precaution of wearing shoes we can protect against them. 

Po far as the mental effect is concerned, many are sent to the asylums from the 
results of typhoid^ 

Hookworms are often found in children, and they may outgrow them. The picture 
of the family exhibited was indeed bad^ but suppose you could see one of a family with 
the fever. Flies carr)’ other diseases than typhoid. Hookworms are all over the 
South; so are flies, and in the North, too^ 

Dr. Boswell, who furnishes this report, says: ^ 

I have tried to give the exact words of the papers as I took them from listenin^4o the 
debate. I have never spent a more enjoyable time and ?fas never so surprised as when 
the children brought out the ideas » clearly and with such accuracy. 

PREVENTIVE WORK. 

In this health teaching, not only in the grades, but iif the high 
school there is an encouraging tendency to emphasize the preventive 
phase of health work. The “ physiology ” *of a few years ago has 
•become quite regularly ''hygiene and ,sanitati6n ’’—positive instnio 
tion in conserving good health. In some of the secondary schools 
specific courses of the newer type are given. In the high schooKat 
Mannington, W. Va., for example, there is a course in hy^ene and 
sanitation of 18 WTeks. The work of the first 12 weeks of the course 
is. based upon Hough and Sedgwick’s Elements of Hygiene and 
Sanitation as a text. Numerous reports and papers are^nsquired of 
the pupils. These reports and papers are given ^upon special topics 
. assigned by the instructor with definite reference to such books as 
Pyle’s "What Health is Worth to Us, Pyle^s Personal Hy^nd^ - 
Blaikie’s How to Got Strong and How to Stay Strong, Eddy’s l^xt 
in General Physiology and Anatomy, Sinclair and Williams’s Good - 
Health and How We Won It, .and various magazine articles. ^ 

The last six weeks of the course ar^ devoted to the'study of specif' 
topics on sanitation, and the work of this, period is based Upon 
United Stales Government bulletins §s text matter. The bullemns 
are iBupplemen^;ed by oiUher reading matter ^d investigation 
conditions by the pupils. To emphasize the imporj^dnee 
investigations,, an on aipsiiiatiQn is f given to the' 
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1ohu» bj the city health officer. The OoT^nment bulletins used in 
tile course this year are as follows: ^ 

1. The rat| a ouiitary menace and public burden. * 

2. Tuberculoeia, its prevention ana nature. 

S. y^t^les as a poaedble factor in diaMnination of typhoid fever. 

4. Antit^hoid vaccination. 

5. Medical inspecUon of achooLs. 

A. OispoRal of sewage and garbage of foreijgn countries. 

7. The purification of public water supplies. 

3. Study of the typhoid fl)[, its e^rminatiou. 

9. Study of the mosqui^, its life history . 

10. What the mayor and council can do for the sanitary candirious of a town . 

Of practical value to the teacher, especially in rural schools, is 
the Outline for the Health Grading of School Children, drawn up 
by Dr. Ernest B. Hoag for the Minnesota schools. With this non- 
technical but fundamental survey the teacher or parent can make, 
a worth-wiiile beginning in the elements of health supervision.] 
Both parts of the survey are here given: 

^ HEALTH SURVEY-Paet I. 

[Questions to b« answered by pupU or parent.] ; 

Naoie School 

Bate Grade 

.1. How old are you? 

2. Have you ever had much sickness? 

S. Are you well now? 

4. Do you eat breakfast every day? 

5. Do you eat lunch every day? 

6. Do you drink coffee? 

7. Do you drink tea? ^ 

8. Do you have your bedroom window open or shut at night? 

9. Have you ever been to a dentist? * 

10. Do you own a toothbrush? 

11. Do you .use a toothbrush? 

12. Do you have beada<he often? 

.10. Can you read easily what is written on the blackboard? * 

14. Does the print blur in yom book? 

’ 15. Do your eyes trouble you 'in any way? 

16. Do you often have earache? 

17. Do your ears often run? 

18. Can you hear easily what the teacher says? 

19. la it hard for you to breathe through your noae? 

20. Do you have aore throat often? 

Dp you tire easily in school? 

^.vDb you work any out o£ school houn? 

23. What kind of work? ' ^ 

24. How much? 

; ' ' . HEALTH BUEVEY-Part II. 

. i > [QuefUocs to ht sutwered by tbe teaohv.) 

A. GBNBRAL,ArPaAaANCB. 

; 1. la the cidld heafbiy. appearing? 

; Ji Ma color . 

^ ' phyradly well developed? 

.1 Deii thejcMldwaikiiorai^yA^ ‘ 

9./An1ll^Aaklei whsn'^tl^ child .walbt < 

la tlie,^yilflal age of the child ^ipmntly equal to that cl his actual age? 
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2. Ib he menully alert? 

3. Does he answer ordina^ questions Intelligently? 

4. Does he play normally? 

C. Nbbtous CoNDinoHS. 

1. Is the child good tempered? 

2. Is he free from abnormal emotion? 

• 3. Does he have good powers of muscular cooro^tionT 
4. Is the child free from spasmodic movements? 

6. Is he free from the nail-biting habit? 

6. Does he speak without stammerii^? 

7. Is he free from pronounced peculiarities such as irritability, timidity, embairaas- 

ment, cruelty, moroseness, fits, general misbehavior, etc.? 

8. Is he apparently free from bad sexual habits? * 

9. Is he free from so-called “bladder-trouble” (requests to “go out”)? 

10. Is he usually free from complaints of headache? 

p. Tbbth 

1. Are the teeth clean looking? 

2. Are the teeth sound looking? 

3. Are the teeth regular? 

4. Does the child use a toothbrush every day? 

*>5. Are the gums healthy looking? 

6. Are the upper teeth straight (not prominent)? 

E. Nose and Throat. 

1. Does the child ordinarily breathe with the mouth closed? 

2. Is he free from nasal chronic discharge? 

3. Is he free from “nasal voice”? 

4. Has he a well-developed face? ’ 

5. Has he a well-developed chin? 

^ 6. Has he straight, even teeth? 

7. Is the child mentally alert? 

8. Is he usually free from complaints of sore throat? 

9. Is the heari^ good? 

F. Eabs, 

1. Does the child xisuaily answer questions without first saying “what”? 

2. Is he fairly attentive? 

3. Is he fairly bright appearing (not stupid)? 

4. Does ho have a voice with go^ expression (not expresrionless)? 

5. Does he spell fairly well? 

6. Dogs he^read fairly well? 

7. Is he free from complaints of earache? 

8. Is he free from ear aisch^e? 

9. Is he free from any peculiar postures which might indicate deafness? • * 


\ 


Q. Enas. 

1. Are the child’s eyei straight? 

2. Is he free from cmonic headache? 

3. Does he do his work without fatigue? 

4. Is ho free from muinting or frowning? 

5. Is the child free nom postures whicn might indicate eye defects, such as leaning 

over too near the desk, holding the head on one mde, etc. ? 

6. Are the eyes free from recess and discharge? 

7. Are the eyelids healthy looking? « .. w 

S. Can the cniki read writinB on the )i>osrd fromjiis seat? 

9^ l^l^ve the ^es been teste^ separately with the-Snellen test type? ' 
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• 1. Is the^ead free from'flignfl'oldweafle (lice, ringw(>iri)7 * 

2. Is the Bk]^ healthy looking? , , t * 

I. Eruptive Diseases. 

The following points often Indicate the early signs of transmissible diseases in chil- 
dren. They will, of course, not ordinarily be observed at the time of making this 
health survey. 


1. Flushed face. 

2. Lassitude. 

3. Vomiting. 

4. Eruptions, 

5. Rea,eyee. 


6. Nasal discharge. 

7. Persistent cough. 

8. Scratching of tne skin. 

9. Sore throat. 

10. General aches and pains. 


The school authorities, in former years, in 'endeavoring to meet 
what seemed emergencies, gave their efforts primarily to «work in 
training the minds of the children they received ; and only secondary . 
consideration was ^ven to the health and physical preparation of the 
children for school. A broader policy is now being pursued. ‘ ‘ Where 
a State for its own protection compels a child to go to school, it 
pledges itself no 1 16 injure itself by injuring the child . ** If a child who 
is diseased, defective, or otherwise handicapped is forced to compete 
with a normal, healthy child, he is overburdened and is subject to a 
more complete wrecldiig of his mental or physical well-being. If 
his ambition is stifled and he refuses to compete, ho is likely to grow 
up to swell the ranks of the unemployed and unemployable. In 
spending “pence on children rather than pounds on paupers,” the 
schools are strictly within the province of their durien,|bnd responsi- 
bilitie^sj and are fulfilling their highest mission. 

In outlining here what tha school authorities are doing for the 
health, of the children, for the prevention of soil pollution, and of 
disease in general, it is not intended to imply that every teacher or* 
every official 'has done the things oniiinerated. However, most of 
them^have, and I believe that as soon as it is practicable, the com- 
mendable work will be more or less uniform throughout all the States 
and counties. Medical men engaged in healtJh work, have watched 
keenly, the growing activity of the schools in preserving and safe- 
guarding the health, vitality, and life of the children; and many of ■ 
them fed that no words of commendation can speak too highly of. 
the progress made and the results accomplished. The attitude of 
the public school forces is, and has been, ail that could be asked. 



VI. THE SCHOOL AS A MODEL OF SANITATION FOR TflE 

COMMUNITY. 

* It i$ the gehertd ^testimony of those who have investigated actual 
^e ^al- school is ohlii|arily infeiripr in build- 
btfland it 
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sexyns. , Certainly in reepect to sanitary facilities it has been a dis- 
grace to American civilizatfon. . Recently^ however, much has been 
done toward* making .the school house and grounds in the country 
what they shoxild ever be — a real model for the community to follow^ 
In States where the rural movement is at its beet, particular atten- 
tion is paid to the two fundamentals'of water supply. and sanitary 
privies. ^ 

Many of the States where hookworm disease has to be reckoned 
with have incorpprated sanitary privies into the demands for stand- 
ardization of rural schools. Georgia requires two separate sani- 
tary privies for a standard rural school, and up to December, 1913, 
39 schools had quaJihed as standard. Score cards for rural schools, 
such as those adopted in West Virginia and Arkansas, regularly 
assign several points to toilet provision. Arkansas credits 2 points 
out of a total 100 for “two good outhoase^ri, well kept and clean.” 
In North Carolina — . 

All plane for new schoolhoueee'muet include plans for sanitary privies [as specified 
in a B|>0cial bulletin], and the construction of these m\iet be included in the building 
contract before approval by the State superintendent of public instruction. 

This requirement has the force of law. Virginia ifow requires 
that — ‘ 


Every building used for public school purpose Bhall be fitmished with two closets, 
one for males and one for females, separate^ as /ar as possible from each other and so 
arranged to give the greatest possible privacy to pereona using same. 

Buildings to which water and sewerage are available shall be provided with water 
closets and connected with the sewerage system. \Miero water and sewerage are not 
available, buildings shall be provided with dry closets, built and maintained in accord- 
ance with the standard given in these regulations on dry closets. Such closets shall 
be at all times maintained ina cleanand sanitary condition. 


BPBCUL KXaULATION KOR BAJ4ITAT10K OF PUBUC SCHOOLS. 


Whereas many public schools in Virginia are not p‘ro\idod .with proper sanitary con- 
veniences, and whereas such cx>nditiuhs am dangerous to the health of pupils and 
to the public health: Therefore be it 

Ordered by the State board of healthy That from and after September 1, 1912, no build- 
ings shall bo used for public school purposes in Virginia unless same shall be provided 
with two sanitary privies and maintained in accordance with regulations of this board . 

Be it further ordered^ That officers and agents of the Slate health department are^ 
ordered to proceed with enforcement of this law in any case of violation of its provisions 
observed after September 1, 1912. 


Various methods have been adopted by school officials to Arouse 
public sentiment on the problem of the insanitary privy. A* H, 
Mathewson, of silpervisory district No. 3, Cattarkugua ^unty, N. Y., 
recently mailed a circular letter to all the residents of his district^ 
calling attention to the prevailing typo of privy in country schools. ^ 
IQs was flliis photo^aphs of the bad thixigs, as 1 

;1rell'y of tKe dmhJde thi^ that be Buytitutod^fomu ol 
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chemicftl closets^ etc. In his letter he describee conditions easily 
recognizable in the vast majority of rural schools; denounces school 
trustees who vote for good school buildings of a modem type, but 
neglect to provide anything better than the old-time vault privy; and 
urges that the new fonn of closet be installed within the school build- 
ing instead of -outdoors. “I believe the closets should never be set 
ofif somewhere in a corner of the lot, in seclusion behind a fence/’ he 
declares, calling attention to the menace to morals in the outdoor 
privy. In explaining his method of reaching the people in his com- 
munity, *Supt, Mathowson writes to his fellow superintendents: 

Dba.b Sir: Probably we agree that one of the worst conditiona of the niral ech(>^l — 
if not the worst— is the closet or outbuilding. \STiile 1 realize that ]>ertional touch 
'aith the trustees and people is most efficient, I qpnsider that I can not touch, many of 
the residents in a short time; so I do the beet I can by circular Utter. Of course the 
Jetter helps. I send it to all parents and others intereeted in schools, teachers and 
“kickers.” The problem is tP teach fundamental scientific principle so that the 
poop Id will demand better conditions for themselves. I believe we must, make some 
u^of “sentiment” in order to do the moet. 

Some peoplo will blush perhaps because of some old idea of so-called modesty. I 
state the facta as they are, with no spirit of malice, but to give the bare truth, which 
I believe will solicit the cooperation of the decent people of the district. Internal 
improvement coming voluntarily from the people will be lasting, if we can only arouse 
the people to their duty. Of course we 'must do some preaching to stir some people 
srho am always thinkiilg of that tax rate and use force and authority as last resort. 

lhave sent out circulars on the jacket stove heater, and if I can find the funds I shall 
sen^'out circulars on seats, the drinking water supply, etc . 

1 take up one thing at a time. I send this to you to invite an exchange of our efforts 
throdgh letters, or work from the desk. I believe we may profit by'the exchange of 
ideas, and I an) willing to go that much deeper in my pocket to mail letters to other 
superintendenU who will nlso favor mo. 

k, 

' ' ESSENTIALS OF ^ SANITARY PHIVT. 

No problem is of more fundamental importance to rural life than 
tbat^f disppsmg adequately of human excrement. It has been 
repeatedly stated in this bulletin \hat hookworm disease would be 
impossible without soil pollution, and soil pollution is directly due 
to the lack of sanitary privies. Theoretically the remedy for soil 
pollution is simple, and should be provided with enthusiasm eyery- 
• Where in the country, at every farmhouse and at every school. Prac- 
tically its application is very difficult. Ingrained habits must be 
changed, and to accomplish this requires that people be educated out 
of thjp present unciviliz^ custom to the point where they will gladly 
the necessary tune and money for the construction and use of 
facilities, for nighinsoil disposal; in other words, sanitary 

pjSiries. 

^ What constitutes a s^iy privy? The term is applied to various 

^ directions for properly dis- 

c^n^ita, to tlje largO; 
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less automatic septic tanks. The great difficulty has been, first, to 
collect the excreta in water-tight, fly-proof receptacles; and second, to 
devise simple and practical means of disposing of it in a way to satisfy 
sanitarians. All plans approaching the ideal thus far presented seem 
to be too expensive or otherwise iiQ|^actical. The feeling is grow- 
ing that some prac^cal arrangement should be recommended, even 
though from the standpoint of the idealist it is not without danger. 

Sanitarians are now recommending as a minimum for a privy, first, 
that a hole be dug in the ground; second, that a substanml box with a 
hole in tiio bottom bo turned upside down over the hole in the ground 
and dirt bankotl around the lower edge of the box; third, that the hole 
in the bottom of the box be covered when not in use; fourth, that the 
box be moved from time to time and the pit be filled up with dirt. 
This privy may bo built out in the bushes or it may be within expen- 
sively constructed walls.* For all practical purposes an arrangement 
of this kind will insure the destruction of hookw^orm eggs, and so 
long as it is fly-proof it will guard against the spread of typhoid 
fever by flies.. If located a reasonable distance from the spring or 
well, the danger of pollution is negligible, except perhaps in certain 
areas where the formation is largely limestone. 

This is, of course, thejowest kind of a minimum requirement. No 
school should satisfy itself with anything so meager,, except as a 
\domporary improvement on nothing at all. A number of the States 
have published bulletins describing in simple terms the construction 
of sanitar}' privies of every type, from the simplest outdqor privy to* 
complete septic tank arrangements for schools or country residences. 
It is not tiie^purpose of this bulletin to go into the details of construc- 
tion, but appended herewith is a list of pamphlets from which detailed 
information may be obtained. Only such pamphlets are here men- 
turned ,as ace easily accessible in some local library, or may be obtained 
free or at a nominal cost from the Government : * 

Dreealar, T, B. Rural Schoolhousea and Groundfl. \\(aahingtou, Government 
■ Printing Office, 1914, (U, S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1914, No. 12.) 

Chapter XII desertboa a number of types of prlvlea, with detailed plans and speclflcatlons. 

Stiloft, Charles Ward ell. The Sanitary Privy. Its Purpose and^ ConstructioD. 
Department of the Treasifry. Public Health BulloLin No. 37, 1910. 

and Lumaden, L. L. The Sanitary Privy. Department of Agriculture. 

Farmoni’ Bulletin 463. 
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1906 . 

fNo. 1. Education bill of 19O0for England and Wales as It paaaed tbe House of CommoDa, Anna T. Smith. 
*No. 2, German views of American eduoation, with particular retoence to Industrial development. 
William N. Uailmann. lOcts. 

*No. 8. State school systems: Legislation and Judicial dedsionB relating to public education, Oot. 1^1004, 
to Oct. 1, 1006. Edward C. ElUotc. 15 cU. 


1007 . 

fNo. 1, Tbe oontinuatim school In tbe United States. Arthur J. Jones. 
*No. 2. Agricultural education, Including nature study and school gardens. 
fNo. 3. The auxlUary schools of Germany. Six lectures by R. Maennel. 
fNo. 4. The eliminatloa of pupils from school. Edward L. Thorndike. 


James R. Jewell. 15 ota. 

J- 


1908 . 


fNa 1. 
♦Nal 
•No. 8. 
tNa 4. 
•No 6. 
•No. 6. 
.•No. 7. 

No. 8. 


No. 1. 

Na2. 
•No. 3. 
fNo. 4. 

No. 6. 
.•Na6. 

Na7. 
•Nal 
•Na 9. 
No. 10. 
•Nall, 


On the training of persons to teach agriculture In the public schools. Liberty n. Bailey, 
list of publications of the United StatM Bureau of Education, 1867-1907. 10 cts« 

Bibliography of education for 1907. James IngonKil Wyer, jr., and Kartha L. Phelps. lOota. 
Moalc education in the United States^schools and departments of music. Arthur L. UiBoibeeter. 
EdaoaUoD in Formosa. Juleon II. Amol(^. lOcts. ' 

The apprteticeshlp system in its sllatloo to industrial education. Carroll D. Wright. 16 eta. 
State school systems: II. Leglslatiou and judicial deebdons relating to public education, Oot. 1 
1906, to Oct. 1,1908. Edward C. F.lUott. 30 eta. , 

Statistics of State universities and other ineUtutlons of higher education partially supported by tha 
State, 1907-8. 

1900 . 

PmcilltiM for study and research In the otnoea of the United States Government In Wa^ilngtcn.' 
Arthur T. lladley. lO eta. 

AdmiaaioD of Chineso atudeuUs to American colleges. J<^ Fryer. 

Daily meals of school children. Canilna L* Hunt. 10 ets. 

The teaching stall of secondary schools iu IbV^^nlted States; amount of education, teogth of expe. 

rieuoe, solarlea. Edward L>. Thorndike, 
fitatiatics of public, society , and 'school libraries in 1908. 

Instruction In tbe flue and manual arts In the United States, A statUtloal monognqib, Htary 
T. Bailey. 16 eta. 

Index to the K^>orts of the Cominlssiooer of Education, 1867-1907. ' * 

A teacher*! profearional library. CtaasLfled list of 100 titles. 6 ct^ 

DlbUc^phy of education for 1708-9. 10 eta. 

Edocatlon for offleiency in railroad service. J, Shirley Eaton. 

Statlstlos of RtaU) uDlverfdtles and other Instltutlana of higher education partially supported by 
tbe State, 1908-9. 5cto. 

* 1910 , 


No. 1. The movement for reform in theteachlng of rritglcb In the pabtto sohools of Saxony. Arley B, 
Show. 

No. 2. State schodl systems: 111. Legislation and judicial deedaions relating to pobllo education, Oot 1, 
'' 1906, to Oct 1 , 1009. . Edward C. EUlott. 

fNa 8. List of publloatioaa of tha United Statea Bureau of Educatlaa, 1867-1910. 

•No 4. Tbe biologtoal stations of Burt^. Chartes A, Eofoid. ’ sOots. ^ ^ 

•Na 8 American soboolhousea Fletcher B. DrasaUr. 75 ota. 

tNa k Stattattos of SUte unlvenitias and otbar Ixutltatiooa of higher adooatioo parda^y sopportad br 
Um State, lOOB-10. ' ’ 
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^ 1911. 

<^o. 1. BlbUofr^Ay of acfanoe taaciilng. 0 cts. 

^0. 2. Opportunttka for |nduat« studj tn afrloolturo tn th« United Btatee. A. C. IConahaD. 6 cte. 
*No. 8. Afinclee lor the improrenunt of tMohara in serrloe. W Ullam C. Raedlger. 10 cts. 

*No. 4. Report of the oomizitaBloD appointed to study the system of education in the public schools d 
Baltimore. lOots. 

*No. 0. Age and grade census of schools and oollegea. Omrge D. Strayer. 10 cts. 
jt *No. ft. Graduate work In mathematics in unlrersittes and In other instttutkns of tike grade tn the United 
States. 6 cts. 

*No. 7. Undergraduate work in mathematics in oolle^ and univeraJtles. 5 cts. 

e^o. 8. Examinations in mathematics, other than those set by the teacher for Mj uwn classes. 0 cts. 

No. 9. Ifathemattcs in the technological schools of collegiate grade In the United States. 
fNo. 10. Bibliography of education for 1009-10. ' 

fNo. 11. Bibliography ofchQd study for the years 1906-9. 

*No. IX Training of teachers of elementary and secondary mathemstka. 0 cts. 

*No. 13. Mathematics in the elementary schools of the United States. 10 cts. 

*No. 14. Provision for exceptional chadren in the public schools. J. H. Van Sickle, Llghtner Wltmer, 
I and Leonard P. Ayres. 10 cts. 

*NoI 10. Educational system of China as reoently reoonstructed. Harry £. King. 15 cts. 

*No. 1ft. Mathematics tn the put)llc and private secondary schools of the United States. 15 cts. 
fNo. 17. List of publications of the United States Durcau ol Education, October, 1911. 

•No. 18. Teachers’ certlAcates btsued under general State laws and regulations. Harlan Updegrafl. 20 cts. 
No. 19. Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1010-11. 

' 1912 .\ 


1 


•No. 1. A oourseofstudyfur thopreparationofrural-achoolteachers. Fred Mutchler and W.J. Craig. 0ots. 
No.'X Mathematics at West Point and Annapolis. * 

•No. 3. Report of committee on uniform records and yeporU. 0 ots. ^ \ 

•No. 4. Mathematics in technical secondary schools in the Unltod States. 0 cts. 

•No. 0. A study of expenses of city school sy'stems. Harlan Updegraif. 10 cts. 

•No.' ft. Agricultural education in secondary schools. 10 cts. 

•No. 7. Educational status of nursing. M. Adelaide Nutting. 10 cts. 

•No. 8. Peace day. Fannie Fern Aidrews. [ Later publication, 1913, No. 12.) 5 eta, 

•No. 9. Country schools for city Iwys. WOJlam 8. Myers. 10 ota. 

•No. 10. Bibliography of education tn agriculture and home.economlcs. 10 eta. 
fNo. 11. Current educational topics, No. I. 

fNo. 12. Dutch schools of New Netherland and colonial New York. WOJtam H. Kilpatrick, 

•No. 13. Inlluenoes tending to Improve the work of the teacher of mathematics. 5 cts. 

•No. 14. R^xirt of the American commissioners of the International commission on the teaching of mathe* 
matlcs. 10 eta. ^ - 

fNo. 15. Current educatlonal'toplcs, No.*Il. 

•No. 1ft. The reorganized school playground, Henry 8. Curtis. 0 cts, • 

•No. 17. The Montessort system of e<^catioD. Anna T. Smith. 0 eta. 

•No. 18. Teaching language through agriculture and domestic science. M. A. Lelper. 0 cta.'^ 

•No. 19. Profesaional distribution of college and university graduates. Bailey D. Burrttt. 10 ots. 

•N0.20. Readjustmentof a rural high school to the needs of the oummunlty. H. A, Brown. lOcta. 

•No. 21. Urban and rural common-school statfattes. Harlan UpdegralT and William R. Hood. 0 cts. 

* No. 22. Public and private high schools. 

No. 23. Special ooRectioas in libraries In the United States. W. Dawson Johnston and Isadore 0. Mndge. 
•No. 24, Current educational topics, No. 111. 5 ots. 
fNo. Xi. Lbt of publications of the U nlted States Bureau of Education, 1912. 

No. 3ft. Bfblio^phy of child study for the years 1910-11. 

, No. 27. History of publlo^cbool education In Arkansas. Stephen B. Weeks, 

•No. .28. CulUvating school grounds ta Wake County, N. C. Zebulon Judd. 0 cts. 

No. 29. Bibliography of the teaching of mathematics, 1900-1912. David Eugene Smith and Charlea- 
Ooldsibtf. 

No. 80. Latin-Amerioan universlttes and special schools. Edgar B. Brandon. 

No. 81. Bduoatkmal directory, 1912. •• 

No. 83. Bibliography of exceptional children and their education. Arthur MacDonald. 
fNo. 88. Btatlitics of SUta tmiventtiei and other Inatltatioiu of higher education partlaUy supported by 
the State, 191X . 

i9ia. 

^Ko. 1 . Monthly reoord of ouii e n t adneatinnai puhUoatloiu, Jamiary, 1913. 

•No. 1 TiitntivooiirseiJbrAxral teachers. A. O.konahan and R..H. Wright. Acts. 

•No* X The teaching of modem lauguagm In the United Btatei, Charles H. HandsolUD. UeCX 
•No. <* PrsMftt standards of hightt ^uoatlon In thd United Stidei* George B. soetx 

•Mo. ft. Monthly faeoed of oqnentediKntloBalpobllcatoi* , i»tt* 6 ^,^^ 
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*No.6. Acrk^toral Ipstnictlon In hi|h schools. C. H. Robbohuid F. B. J«nks. 10 cts. 

*No. 7. CollcK* entrance reqalrementa. Clarence D. Kingsley. 15 cts. 

, *No. 8. The status of rural education In the United States. A. C. Uonahan. 15 otsT 
*No. 0. Oonsnlsr reports on ooottilUatlon schools In Prussia. 5 ots. 

♦Vo. 10. Monthly record of current educational publications, March, 1913. 6 ots. 

^♦No. 11. Monthly record of current educational publications, April, 1913. 6 cts.' 

♦No. 12. The promotion of peace. Fannie Fcm Andrews. 10 cts. 

♦No. 13. Standards and tests for measuring the efllclency of echools or systems of sohooU. 

commlUee of the National Council of Eduoallon. Oeorge D., Sliayer, chairman 
No. H. Agricultural instruction In secondary schools. 

^ ♦No. 13. Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1913. 6 cts. 

*No. 10. f) Ibllography of medical inspection and health supervision! 15 cts. 

♦No. 17. A trade school forglrl^. A preliminary investigation in a typical manufacturing city, Woroetr-. 
Mass. lOcts. 

♦No. IS. The flfieeoth iotemallonal congress on hygiene and demography. Fletcher B. Precslar. 13 r ... 
♦No. 19. German industrial education and Its lessons for the United SUtee. Uolznee .b^wlth. 15 c;s. 
♦No. 20. Illiteracy in the United Stales. 10 cU. 

INo. 21. ^.Monthly record of eurrent educational publications, June, 1913. 

♦No. 22., Il Ibllography of indaslrlol, vocational, and trade education. 10 cts. 

♦No. 23. TH5 Georgia Club at the Slate Normal School, Athens, Ga., for the study of niral sociology - 
F-. C. Branson. 10 cts. ^ 

♦No. 2 (. A comparison of public education In Germany and in the United States. Georg KMschemnelncr. 
'• ■ cts. 

♦No. 25. Industrial eriuoatlon in C'ohrtnbus, On. Roland R. Daniel. .5 cts. 

♦No. 26. Good roads arbor day. Susan B. Slpe. lOcts. 

♦No. 27. Prison schools. A. 0,11111. lOcts. 

♦No. 28. ICxpressioo-s on eduAitlon by American statotmeiT and publicists. 5 cts. 

♦No. 29. nAc credited secondary schools In the United Stales. Kendrlo C. Baboock. lOcts. 

♦No. 30. Education In the South. 10 cts. 

♦No, 31; Special foaturos in city scliool aystenw. 10 cts. 

♦No. 32. Educational survey of Montgomery County, Md. lOcts. ^ 

tNo. 33. Monthly record of current educational publications,* Beplember, 1913. 

♦No. 34. Poasion systems In Groat Britain. Raymond W. Sles. lOcM. 

•No. 35. A list oflwoks .sulted'to a hlgh-school library. 15 ots. 

♦No. 36. Report on the work of the Bureau of Education for the nntlveo of Alaska, 1911-12. 10 eta. 

No. 37. Monthly rocortj of current etliicatlpnal pubUcatIon.s, October, 1913. 

No. 3S. Economy of time In education. 

No. 39. Elementary Indu-strlal school of Cleveland, Ohio. W. N. Hailmoim. 

♦No, 40. The reorganlr.od .school playground. Ileivry S. Curtis. 10 cts. 

No. 41. The roorganlr.ntlon of secondary education. 

No. 42. An esperlmontnl niral school at Wlnthrop College. II. 0. Browne. 

♦No. 4;i. Agriculture and ruraMifo day; material lor Its observance. Eugone C. Brooks. 10 eta. 

♦No. 44. Organlied health work In schools. E. B. Hoag. lOcts. 

No. 45. Mofathly record of current educational publications, November, 1913. 

♦No. 46. V^ducallonal diroclory, 1913. 15 cts. 

♦No. 47. Teaching material In Government publications. F. K. Noyes. lOcts. 

♦No. 48. School hygiene. W. Corson Ryan, jr. 15 cts. 

No. 49. Tho Farragut School, a Tonnesseo country -life high school. A. C. Monahan and Adams PhllUps. 
No. 50. The Fitchburg plan of coopcrotlvo industrial education. M. R. McCann. 

♦No. 51. Hducalion of the immigrant. 10 cto. 

No. 62. Sanitary scboolhouscs. Legal requirements In Indiana and Ohio. 5 cts. 

No. 53. Monthly record of current educational publications, December, 1913. 

No. 54. Consular repots on industrial education In Germany. ^ 

No. 55, I..<^lsluUon aiid judicial decisions rSlatlng to eduoatlon, October ■ 1, 1900, to October 1, 1912. 
JeibM C. Boykin and WUllam R. Hood. 

♦No. 66. Some suggestive featureff of the Swiss ^ool system. W lillam Knox Tate. 26 eta. 

No. 67. Elementary educalkm in England, with special referenoato London, Liverpool, and ManCluater. 
I. L. Kandel. • ^ 

' No. 68. £ducall<mal system of rural Denmark. Harold W. FoghL' 

No. 69. B ibliography of educate for 1910-11. ,y 

Na 60. Statistics of SUte unlveosltlea and other InstUutlons/rf higher education partially supported 

by the State, 1913-U. / 

1014 . 


1. Monthly record of oumnt eduoatlonat publications, January, 1914. 
No. a. Conqwbofyaohoolattent^ 

No. S. Monthly neord of eumni ednoaUcnal pubUoatloni, p'etafuary, 19|4, 
Ma4. TtM9oliodAndUMit«rt.lnlll». Mtjar Bloomfield^ 
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Ko.A. The Mk high Bobooto of Denmark, L.l^, Friends 
No. 6. Ktndkte rt emi hi the United BtaUs, 

No. 7. Monthly record of oarrent educatkmel pubHceticms, Hereby 19H. 

No. 8. The If assachueettB hoinei)ro]eot plan of vocational agricultural education. R. 'W . Stlineon. 

No. 9. MoothlyreOOTxtofourrenteducaiiwialpubltcations, April, 1914. 

No. 10. Pbyal^ growth and school progreag. D.'T . Bald* Tin. 

No. 11. Monthly record of current educational pubUcations, Hay, 1914. 

No, U. Rural aohoolhousea and groundB. F. B. Dreeslar. 

No. 13. Present status of drawing and art In the elementary and secondary sobools of the United States. 

Royal D. Famum. 

No. 14. Vocational guidance. 

No. 15. Honthly record of current educational publications. Index. 

No. 10. Tbe ta^ble rewards of teaching. James C. Boykin and Roberta K Ing. 

No. 17. Sanitary survey of the schools of Orange County, Va. R. K. Flamiagnn. 

No. 18. The public school system of Gary, Ind. W UllaJm P. Burrb, 

No. 19. Unlwslty extension in the United States. Louis F. Reber. 
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